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‘‘ Soldiers and citizens of | 
South Carolina, New York 
and Massachusetts, of North 
and South, of East and West, 
let us here clasp hands and 
repeat together the words 
that shall echo on when we 
and our children shall cease 
to be, ‘Liberty and Union, 
now and for ever, one and 
inseparable.’ ’—Hon. Josiah 
Quincy, of Boston, Mass. 





‘“We have been made to 
feel that the descendants of 
Gist, Smallwood and Howard 
are no strangers among the 
sons of Prescott and Warren.”’ 
Col. Jenkins, Fifth Maryland 
Regiment. 





“We gather with you in 
jious reverence around the 
spot where Warren’s blood was 
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Uncirz Sam—* There, shake hands heartily. 
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shed, and to renew a family 
pledge that it shall not have 
been shed in vain. This is the 
temper in which South Carolina 
meets you to-day. . . You had 
your Hancock, your Franklin, 
your Prescott, your Warren, 
your Adams; and interwoven 
with these appear the names of 
Gadsden, Moultrie, Rutledge, 
Marion and Sumter. .... In 
all her suffering there has been 
in the heart of South Carolina one 
chord—a golden chord—which 
still vibrates, It is the 
chord of past glorious 
memories, stretching 
from Moultrie to Bun- 
ker HilL’’—Col. An- 
drew, of Charleston, 

8. C. 


*T feel that I come * 
to Boston to acommon 
celebration of a com- 
mon heritage, though 
I never before set foot 
on Massachusetts soil. 
But though never here 
before, I have aright 
to come here as an 
American citizen, a 
descendant of the men 
who fought at Bunker 
Hill, and therefore one 
who may most fitly 

celebrate their splendid 
valor. We of the South 
ere fully in sympathy with 
your love and reverence for 
the glories of the Fathers ; 
- and fully in sympathy also 
with that spirit which, on 
Decoration Day, adorns 
alike the graves of the blue 
( and the gray. When I see 
' this magnificent demon- 
| stration, and look down 
upon your faces, beaming 
with welcome and good- 
will, I feel that now Mas- 
sachusetts and Virginia, 
California and Florida, can 
stand together for the 
honor and glory of a com- 
| mon country.” —Gen. Fits 
|| Hugh Lee, of Virginia. 
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. RECONCILIATION—JUNE l7tu, 1875. 


You couldn't have chosen a better day for the reconciliation of North and South. 


to shoulder, throughout the Revolution. 





Sought, should But I wonder what my man Grant aduld think of this meeting! 


these centennial years.” 































I am glad to see you together at Bunker.Hill, for your fathers 
Are you surprised that he is not here ? _Do you ask where 
are his friends Conkling, Morton, Poland, and the rest, with their dreadful Ku-Klux emblems? See them yonder, swept away to be drowned in oblivion, with the sectional hatreds of the 
past, the war's bitternesses, reconstruction’s blunders, Crédit Mobilier frauds, “rings” of all kinds, nepotism and Casarism, by the rising tide of national patriotism, beneath the light of 
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THE GREAT SCANDAL TRIAL. 


| ] HILE we write we wait for the verdict: 
How long it may be necessary to wait, 
it is impossible to say. Since Thurs- 
day, the 24th of June, the jury have been 
locked up; and judging from present ap- 
pearances, their deliberations threaten to be 
as interminable as the cross-examination of 
witnesses and the speeches of counsel. Of 
course. speculation is busy as to the possible 
issue of the trial. By some we are taught to 
believe that the verdict will be for the defend- 
ant. Itis the opinion of others that the de- 
fendant will be convicted. Some are of opinion 
that the jurors are hopelessly divided, and that 
a verdict is impossible. Not a few, on the 
other hand, boldly contend that a little longer 
imprisonment will bring the stubborn mem- 
bers to their senses, and secure unity of senti- 
ment. For the sake of the general public, as 
well as for the sake of the individual reputa- 
tions at stake. it is greatly to be desired that the 
jury will so agree as to be able to bring in a 
unanimous verdict. 

No trial in modern times has so excited and 
so occupied the public mind as has this of 
Tilton vs. Beecher. Nor, all things being taken 
into account, is this much to be wondered at. 
Beecher and Tilton had been friends. For 
years Tilton had looked up to Beecher resfect- 
fully, reverentially, worshipfully. loving him 
as a father, following him as a teacher, 
imitating him as a model. On Tilton Beecher 
had looked as a father would on a son 
whom he loved, delighting in his youth- 
ful promise, tendering advice, offering sug- 
gestion and giving him generally the benefit 
of his larger experience. Later, their rela- 
tions became more intimate, their friendship 
more sincere. Like David and Jonathan, their 
souls seemed knit together, and they could not 
be divided. That such a friendship should be 
disturbed was of all things the least to be ex- 
pected. This, however, was not all. Each 
had won distinction in his particular calling. 
Mr. Beecher was looked up to by thousands 
as one of the greatest men, and, certainly, 
as the greatest preacher of his day, and 
his name and fame had been carried far 
beyond the scenes of his immediate influ- 
ence. Mr. Tilton had acquired considerable 
reputation as a public lecturer, as a man of 
letters, and as a jeurnalist. The prominent 
positions held respectively by the two men, as 
well as their known friendship, contributed 
not a little to the excitement which followed 
the grave charge which was made by the one 
against the other. I[t was not possible that 
Mr. Beecher could be guilty of so great a 
crime. It was not conceivable that one friend, 
and he a preacher of righteousness, a man 
deemed as noble and pure as he was great 
and exalted, should so wrong another. On 
the other hand, it was not conceivable that 
Mr. Tilton would adopt such a course without 
grave reasons, or until after the most mature 
consideration. Not unnaturally, the large 
majority of the public ranged themselves on 
the side of the great preacher ; and, although 
Mr. Tilton was not without friends, the feeling 


of relief was as general as it was sincere 
when the Church Commission found the 
charge unfounded. The case, however, was 
not allowed to rest here ; and when it became 
known that the matter was to be brought 
before a civil tribunal, expectation ran high. 
and it was felt that the affair had acquired as 
much interest for the gencral public as for 
the parties themselves. If Mr. Beecher was 
guilty, the truth should be known. If he was 
innocent, he ought not be allowed to rest 
under so wicked an accusation. The most 
sacred public interests--the interests of re- 
ligion and morality—required that the charge 
be fairly and fully investigated ; and it was a 
universal opinion when the trial commenced 
that any failure of justice would be a public 
calamity. 

The trial has extended over six months. It 
has occupied the public mind as the public 
mind never was occupied before by a merely 
civil suit. Every legally available source of 
evidence has been exhausted ; and witnesses 
were subjected to an ordeal so searching, 
that little, if any, room was left for conceal- 
ment or prevarication. Never was evidence 
more thorouv&hly scrutinized ; never was 
cross-examination more thorough and com- 
plete. The trial has effectually dispelled the 
idea that the age of great lawyers has passed 
away. It has brought to light an amount of 
talent which it was not supposed the coun- 
try possessed, and permitted an exhibition 
of forensic ability worthy of any age or 
of auy nation. The lawyers on both sides 
have won fresh laurels. Never was nobler 
contest in the forensic arena. The strife was 
as keen as the interests at stake were large. 
It was a battle of giants. Each found a foeman 
equal to his strength and worthy of his 
steel. The cross-examinations as conducted by 
Fullerton and Morris and Pryor on the one 
side, and by Evarts and Tracy and Porter on the 
other, have never been surpassed: and the 
speeches of Evarts and Porter and Beach will 
go down to posterity as masterpieces of spec ial 
pleading. It is possible that both Mr. Evarts 
and Mr. Beach exposed themselves to the 
charge of unduly extending their remarks ; 
but ifin this particular they erred, an excuse 
may be found in the nature of the case itself, 
as well as in the mass of evidence it was 


of the charge made by the venerable Judge to 
the jury at the close of trial? For brevity, 
for clearness, for breadth of view, fir com- 
prehensiveness of grasp, for judicial skill, for 
impartiality, it stands perhaps alone. We 
question whether in the English tongue an 
abler charge, all things considered, was ever 
delivered to a jury. Whatever the result, the 
trial has given evidence to the world that the 
Bar of the United States is no unworthy de- 
scendant of that of England ; and in spite of 
occasional ‘Irawbacks we have every reason 
to be proud of the ability of our lawyers and 
of the purity of our judges. In this trial the 
law, it may be said, has exhausted itself. No- 
thing more can be done. It has been thorough 
and it has been impartial. Whether the jury 
will be able to come to an agreement remains 
doubtful. If they do agree, no matter what 
the verdict, the public will be satisfied. If 
they do not agree, the law can lend no further 
aid. Another trial is not to be thought of. It 
would be as unwise as it would be useless. 








THE OHIO DEMOCRATIC 
PLATFORM. 


HE Ohio Democrats have declared in their 
recent platform that “the contraction of 
the currency heretofore made by the Repub- 
lican Party, and the further contraction pro- 
posed by it, with a view to the forced 
resumption of specie payments, has already 
brought disaster to the business of the coun- 
try, and threatens general bankruptcy.”’ This 
is an entire error of statement, complicated 
with an error of inference. ‘The premise and 
the conclusion are equally fallacious. Upon 
the strength of this double-headed blunder 
they proceed to “demand that this policy be 
abandoned and that the volume of currency 
be made and kept equal to the wants of trade, 
leaving the restoration of legal-tenders to par, 
gold, to be brought about by promoting the 
industries of the people, and not by destroy- 
ing them.” 

This “ demand” shows that the Ohio De- 
mocratic error in premise and conclusion is 
exaggerated by a very error of the moon in 
point of politico-economical philosophy. Since 


moon there has not been a case more clearly 
calling for the recovery of “lost wits " than 
that furnished by the framers of this de- 
claration. 

But we mistake. There is one case which 
calls still more imperatively for sanitary 
treatment. It is the unsound condition of the 
Ohio Republicans in matters of both practi- 
cal and theoretical finance. There is nothing 
worse than the Ohio Democratic deliverances 
on this topic, except it be the financial blun- 
dering of the whole Republican Party from 
' the fatal day when it committed the nation to 
| the policy of a legal-tender paper currency. 
| and thereby perpetrated the most monstrous 
; act of repudiation ever witnessed in the an- 
nals of our own or of any other country. 

The Roman satirist has asked, * Who could 
tear the Gracchi compiaiairg of sedition?’ 





necessary to consider. And what shall we say | 


the day when Astolpho brought home the lost | 
wits of Orlando Furioso in a phial from the | 


1 And when we find Republican journals at the 
East complaining of the financial shortcom- 
ings of the Ohio Democrats, we are moved to 
reconnoitre the glass-huuses from which these 
stones are so heedlessly flung, and if we can- 
not applaud the prudence of their inmates, we 
can at least compliment them on their modest 
assurance. 

When. for instance, Republican journals like 
the New York Times profess to grieve over 
the defection of the Ohio Democrats from 
what it deems sound ideas in finance, we 
might the more readily believe in the sincerity 
of its sorrow if we could discover in it the 
marks of any contrition for the original sin 
committed in this matter by the party to 
which the Times belongs. The bottomless 
slough into which the Republican Party has 
plunged the business interests of the country 
is the hole of the pit from which the Ohio 
Democrats have dug their ill-seasoned and 
misshapen financial plank. They seem to 
have thought that in their political warfare it 
is lawful “to fight fire with fire.” as is some- 
times done in the Western prairies, where the 
spreading of a conflagration in one direction is 
arrested by starting a smalier fire ahead of 
it, but in the line of its path. 

The financial woes brought upon the 
country by the Republican Party in pursuit of 
its wicked and inept tampering with the cur- 
rency and credit of the nation are not to 
be cured by any such strategy as this. The 
fire must be stamped out, if we would check 
its ravages. And it is this aspect of the matter 
which gives to the Ohio declarations the head 
and front of their offending in our eyes. In 
their aspirations for an honest currency the 
people of the United States have a right to 
look to the Democratic Party for patronage 
and support. It lies in the traditions of this 
party to be the determined opponents of a 
spurious paper money, and the eqvally deter- 
mined advocates of gold and silver as the 
money alike of the Government and of the 
Jaboring man who earns his daily bread by the 
sweat of his brow. Whe Ohio platform-build- 
ers have fallen away from the faith of the 
Democratic fathers and have wandered after 
the strange gods of the Republican idolatry. 

If this makes their prevarication the more 
inexcusable, we may also find in this fact the 
consolatory assurance that their wanderings 
in the wilderness will be of short duration. It | 
is impossible that anything like the great mass 
of the Democratic Party can follow such 
blind guidance, even at the West or at the 
South, where alone, in small sections of each, 
this financial infatuation seems to have taken 
root. The political impolicy of the position 
assumed by the men who write resolutions for 
the Ohio Democrats may be clearly seen in the 
fact that their success on such a platform 
would be held in some eyes to work more 
mischief to the prestige of the national party 
with which they act than would probably 
result from even a temporary defeat, for 
success on such a platform might make their 
co-operation more difficult on the basis of 
those sounder ideas to which the great mass of 
the party will infallibly commit themselves in 
making up the issues of the coming Presiden- 
tial election. The only protection against this 
dangerous alternative must be sought in the 
fact that the discreet minds of the Ohio Demo- 
cracy are already swift to discard and to de- 
nounce the Republican heresies which it is 
attempted to foist upon them in the guise of a 
Democratic confession of faith; and in the 
further fact that the theoretical illogic of the 
Ohio system-makers may seem to many a sort 
of pis aller when compared with the thrice- 
sodden folly of the Republican financial 
pundits who, like Morton in Indiana, or Kelley 
in Pennsylvania, are still more frantically 
clamoring for paper money as the catholicon 
of our national ills. If the blind lead the 
blind, we have the best authority for expect- 
ing that both shall fall into the ditch. and 
with Morton and his congeners already flounder- 
ing in the mud and mire of our financial ditch, 
there seems to be little reason why any Demo- 
crat should be anxious to keep company with 
him there. 











CENTENNIAL CELEBRATIONS--- 
PEACE AND GOOD-WILJ. 


FTER the battle of Bunker Hill, in June, 
1775, the times were stirring in New 
England, and, indeed, throughout all the Colo- 
nial States. Hard work had still to be done; 
and each day brought its fresh difficulty, its 
fresh defeat or triumph, up until the famous 4th 
of July of the following year. At this Centen- 
nial epoch we have fought our battles so well 
over again—Bunker Hill has so gloriously fol- 
lowed Lexington and Concord—that we are 
likely to have some time for rest and refiec- 
tion before we are called upon to raise our 
“Hurrah ’ on the next 4th of July—the one 
hundredth anniversary of the Declaration of 
Independence. [In the interval between the 
battle of Bunker Hill and the Declaration of 
Independence, most unquestionably great and 
important events took place—events which 
did much to determine the character as well 
as the fact of our separate nationality ; but 
we have already this year done so much in 
the way of celebrations that we are fairly en- 
titled to halt and to husband our strength for 
the crowning celebration which is reserved 
for the Centennial of the nation’s inde- 








, pendence. 
It is our intention to take advantage of this 


pause, and to note some of the more promi- 
nent features which have characterized these 
centennial observances, so far as they have 
gone. Never, perhaps, in all the past was the 
distinctive nationality of the American people 
more strikingly revealed. Although the bat- 
tles at Lexington and at Concord and at Bun- 
ker Hill had a powerful effect in giving form 
and character to the American Union, they 
must yet be regarded as to a certain extent 
local in their character, in their immediate 
results and in their historical associations. 
Primarily, they are to be considered the pro- 
perty of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 
All the honor and all the glory springing from 
those contests belong to the Old Bay State. 
And very worthily on this latest as on many 
previous occasions did Massachusetts justify 
her unquestioned claim. But while the 
people of Massachusetts and the people of 
New Fngland generally were not denied 
their right, or in any sense robbed of their 
privilege, they were not permitted to celebrate 
those birth-struggles of the nation all alone. 
It would be absurd to imagine that the people 
of Massachusetts, or the people of New Eng- 
land generally, had any desire on this latest 
centennial occasion to contemplate these strug- 
gles of their forefathers from a merely local 
standpoint, or to make the celebration of their 
memory in any way subservient to the gratifi- 
cation of local or sectional vanity. They know 
that while their history is all their own, it has 
become part of the history of the great Re- 
public. They know that while the glory of 
their early days is primarily theirs, it has be- 
come the property of the widespread and 
powerful nationality into which they have 
grown, and of which they form but a part ; 
and proud as they are of the inheritance 
which has come down to them from Lexington, 
from Concord, from Bunker Hill, as well as 
from other and later struggles, they know that 
that inheritance is but common to them with 
every native-born citizen from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific, and from the Gulf to the Canadian 
frontier. It was as natural, therefore for 
Boston to throw wide open her gates, and to 
exemplify her well-known hospitality, as_ it 
was for the men of the West and South, not to 
speak of the veterans ofthe nearer and neighbor- 
ing States, to flock to Bunker Hi!! to take part 
in these centennial services commemorative of 
the nation’s birth. The demonstrations of the 
17th of June—demonstrations which were so 
fully chronicled and_ illustrated in these 
columns last week—-gave abundant evidence 
that during the last hundred years a new and 
a mighty nation has been born and developed, 
and that though the youngest of the nations, it 
is already one of the most prosperous and one 
of the most powerful. There was no sign of 
division—no indication of a disaffected West or 
of a crushed but still mutinous South. The 
mingled banners in the magnificent and gorge- 
ous procession, representing every section of 
the Union, as well as the joyous words of 
peace and good-will spoken by so many repre- 
sentative men on the platform of the Music 
Hall and elsewhere on that happy day—all 
tended to show that the national sentiment has 
acquired strength from recent misfortunes, 
that the bitter memories of the late strife are 
fast fading away, that reason is taking the 
place of passion, and that the Republic has 
come forth from the late fiery ordeal welded 
into a more compact and more powerful unit 
than ever. 

If, however, the nations are called upon to 
contemplate the increasing strength and im- 
portance of the young giant of the Western 
World, it is pleasing for ourselves to think 
that we are acquiring wisdom with years, and 
that on this latest occasion of national rejoic- 
ing we have exhibited ourselves in a much 
more agreeable light than in former years. 
At peace with ourselves, strong, and confident 
of that strength, it is gratifying to find that we 
are acquiring the habit of self-restraint, that we 
no longer offensively project our individuaiity, 
that we see good in others as well as in our- 
selves, that we respect the rights of others, and 
that, on the whole, there is an earnest, honest 
desire to live at peace with the rest of human 
kind. Altogether these centennial services had 
about them much of that character which we 
have been trained to associate with a jubilee 
in the proper sense of that word. The 
national mind seems to have yielded itself up 
to the influence of a general joy——-a universal 
gladness of heart. It was a joy mingled with 
gratitude. It was genuine and sincere, but it 
was subdued and held in check. It was not 
outgushing, resistless, boisterous, but calm, 
considerate, unselfish, full of good feeling and 
controlled by reason. In nothing is this so 
conspicuously revealed as in the various 
speeches which the late celebrations cal'ed 
forth. We do not limit our remarks to the 
formal speeches delivered at Lexington or at 
Concord or at Bunker Hill by the orators o1 
the day, or even to the numerous addresses 
delivered in the Music Hall and elsewhere in 
Boston. We referas well to the many addresses 
spoken by young and old at the different Col- 
lege Commencements. It was not unnatural to 
expect at this time a huge gush of that “ spread- 
eagleism ” which has become so intimately 
associated with Fourth of July oratory. If 
such kind of oratory is ever justifiable, it was 
surely justifiable on this occasion. In place 
of the usual Fourth of July “ buncombe,”’ 
which has done much to make the nation 
ridiculous, we find calm, clear, judicial 
thought, moderation and dignity of expres- 
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sion. sage reflections on the lessons of history, 
a grappling not at all unsuccessful with the 
great questions which affect the life and well- 
being of a great nation and people, self- 
respect, but no self-adulation, no scornful 
disrespect of other nations ; but, on the con- 
trary, good feeling, good wishes, and respect- 
ful treatment. Abuse of the Mother Country 
is no longer the burden of the nation—its be- 
ginning. its middle, its end. On the contrary, 
England is spoken of with that respect and 
reverence which are dite from the. child to 
the parent. It was no doubt in a spirit of 
fun that the editor of the New York Sun 
urged the invitation of Queen Victoria to the 
forthcoming Centennial at Philadelphia. Such 
fun would scarcely have been tolerated a few 
years ago; and, trifling as it may secm, it 
betrays the national sentiment towards the 
Mother Country. It is but little likely that 
Queen Victoria will ever visit these shores; 
but if she could be induced to come, she 
would find it difficult to believe that in New 
York or Boston or Philadelphia she was three 
thousand miles away from her own loyal 
people at home. Long may these good feel- 
ings continue ; and may England and the 
United States of America—mother and son— 
representing as they do the great Anglo-Saxon 
family, while they rival each other in the arts 
of peace and industry, and while, by example 
and precept and infitience, they preserve the 
peace of the different nations, go hand-in-hand 
in the great work of civilizing and benefiting 
the human family. . 

Thus looked at, these centennial celebrations 
give us cause for joy and gratitude. We have 
made genuine progress; and we have reached 
an era of peace and good-will. When, in the 
course of another hundred years, it will be a 
duty to celebrate the bi-centennial of the Re- 
public, the men of that day will have no 
cause to regret, if prosperity has advanced in 
the same proportion, and if they enjoy the 
same peace at home, and maintain the same 


SARATOGA SPRINGS. 

HAT a beautiful town Saratoga has 
grown to be! What a change since 
Sir William Johnson was first brought hither 
through the primeval forests from Johnstown 
upon a litter borne upon the shoulders of his 
faithful Indians! Compare its sand-heaps and 
the few houses scattered along the broad 
avenue running between them, through which 
one was compelled literally to wade half- 
leg deep in heated, pulverized silex, thirty 
years ago, with its now well-graded and 
macadamized Broadway — more than hand- 
somely built for nearly two miles upon both 
sides—to say nothing of numerous other 
streets, parallel and at right angles—likewise 
well-built—and all adorned with spreading 
elms and the yet more beautiful maples. Nay, 
what a change within the last twenty years, 
when the inhabitants set themselves seriously 
at work in mending their ways, and planting 
therein trees. The grounds, too, of the hotels 
have been improved until they appear like the 
Elysian Fields—while the additions to the 
buildings—the United States and Grand Union, 
for example--are grand and imposing beyond 
parallel in this country. Nor are the improve- 
ments less striking in the country adjacent. 
It is only a few years since that the pine 
plains by which the village was environed 
were considered nearly worthless. But’ an 
increase of knowledge in the department of 
husbandry has wrought a wonderful change ; 
and these waste lands have been transformed 

into well-cultivated and productive farms : 


“The garden blooms with vegetable gold, 
And all Pomona in the orchard glows.” 


We have watched the growth of this place for 
many years—convinced, as we have been, 
from the variety and excellence of its mineral 
waters, that it is destined to be a very large 
and beautiful town, and that at no very dis- 
tant day. Almost every year some new 
fountain, differing in its properties from those 
previously discovered, is obtained, while those 
before known are improved in their fixtures 
so as to bring up the waters in greater purity, 
and render them more easy and agreeable of 
access. Had these and other medicinal foun- 
tains in the little valleys whence they spring 
been placed in Greece or Rome, instead of 
Saratoga, they would have been invested with 
all that was beautiful in the mythology of the 
heroic and classic ages. Hygeia would herself 
have assigned to every spring anymph, or a 
minor deity, and the chisels of Phidias and 
Praxiteles would have been put in requisition 
to ornament the beautiful temples that would 
have been reared over them. The Goddess of 
Health might herself have been chosen to 
preside over the Congress, while Agle, the fair- 
est of the Naiades, would have been assigned 
to the Hathorn. Lut, perhaps, after all, the 
ancients were in error as to the local habita- 
tions of their divinities. May they not, even 
now, be sporting and dancing among the pine- 
groves of Saratoga? These groves are pro- 
lific of fiowers, and we have more than once 
seen beautiful forms gliding among the trees 
as lovely, at least, as ever were seen in the 
Isles of Greece. Even had these springs 
existed in England, they would have been held 
in higher account in the romantic days of St. 
Dunstan, Robin Hood and Friar Tuck than as 
yet they have been here. The insipid springs 
of England were consecrated by the Church in 





| those days, and shrines were erected near 


them under the care of some patron saint. 
Pilgrimages were performed to these foun- 
tains, and offerings made at the shrines near 
them, the devotee kneeling devoutly upon the 
margin, while drinking of the waters, and 
throwing in pieces of gold. In this latter cus- 
tom, Saratoga’s devotees are not far behind. 

Indeed, everything seems to conspire to 
make the coming season more brilliant than 
any of its predecessors—the one par excellence 
that will be long remembered. Never were 
the leading hotels—and. for that matter, the 
private boarding-houses—in better order. The 
Grand Union and the United States have been 
enlarged and improved until they appear like 
the fairy palaces of the “ Arabian Nights ’— 
the additions to the buildings being grand and 
improving beyond parallel in this country. 
The Congress and the Clarendon have also put 
on new decorations, and will continue to win 
golden opinions from the traveling com- 
munity. 

Nor have the citizens themselves been idle. 
On the contrary, they have gone to the utmost 
of their ability in the matter of making the 
approaching College Regatta a success. We 
may say truly that never has there been ex- 
hibited—not even at Lake Quinsigimond. or «at 
Springfield—such a desire to make it pleasant 
for those college crews that will this year 
“dip the oar.” The President of the Saratoga 
Rowing Association has labored heartily in 
this work. The proprietor of the Grand 
Union, Mr. Breslin, has, from his private purse, 
given a sum sufficient to purchase two beauti- 
ful silver cups of Tiffany, finished in a most 
elaborate manner. A broad sidewalk, ten feet 
in width, has been built from the village to the 
Lake, thus obviating the expense of hack-hire, 
and Colonel D. F. Ritchie, the genial and ever- 
courteous editor of the Daily Saratogian, has, 
through all vicissitudes, steadily advocated 
the claims of the students to be received with 
honor and consideration. Everything seems 
most auspicious for the coming race. Already 
a few of the different crews—Hamilton, Union, 
Cornell, and others— are on the ground. They 
are practicing with a will, and everything 
promises a fair and brilliant contest. In ad- 
dition to this, several new hotels have been 
erected the past Spring on the banks of the 
Lake—one near Moon’s, called the Briggs 
House. and another at the White Sulphur 
Springs, at the foot of Snake Hill. 

But these details, and many others, will 
doubtless be given in multitudes of letters 
from “ our own correspondents ” in the differ- 
ent newspapers the coming Summer. Indeed, 
from what other point of the world can a 
gossiping letter be so easily written as at 
Saratoga, where there is so much to study 
and to learn; where Fashion exalts herself to 
her topmost pinnacle, and Folly stalks about 
upon stilts ; where to read or think is impos- 
sible, and where Indolence holds her court, 
keeping her listless and yawning subjects in 
the most entire and unresisting subjection ? 

Yet there is some small amount of bodily 
exercise put forth by the visitors here every 
day. Those who desire to quaff the salubri- 
ous waters, fresh and sparkling from the 
fountains, must bestir themselves with the 
first flashings of the sunbeams through their 
easements. It is, indeed, true that there are 
many of the visitors who have the waters 
brought to their rooms over-night, and drink 
them tepid upon their beds in the morning. 
But the greater portion of both sexes scorn 
such effeminacy, and hence crowd the principal 
springs every fair morning. Most agreeable, 
moreover, are those matin meetings at the 
fountains, for the interchange of morning 
salutations. The ladies, too— unless they 
have remained too long at the dance the pre- 
ceding evening—how interesting in their un- 
dress !—unless they choose to deprive them- 
selves of a large portion of their power to 
charm, by appearing with their hair in pa- 
pers! This may be excused, however, at the 
Springs, but not at the breakfast-table, or 
when receiving their morning calls. To see 
bunches of grapes in paper-bags is bad 
enough; but the rich locks of a lady in 
papers, the roots of the hair twisted up like a 
drummer’s, and the forehead staring bald, 
instead of being gracefully tendriled and sha- 
dowed! it is a capital offense—a defiance to 
the love and the admiration of the other sex. 
Such offenses, however, we understand, this 
Summer are not frequent, for most of the fair 
sex know that much of their strength, like 
Samson’s, lies in that gifted ornament. 

‘¢ Beauty draws us with a single hair,” 
says the poet: and why should not a man be 
caught by a hair as well as a fish ? 

Altogether we predict for Saratoga a bril- 
liant season. 

GOLD QUOTATIONS FOR WEEK 
ENDING JUNE 26, 1875. 


Monday..... -1165; @ 116% | Thursday....1174, @ 117% 
Tuesday ......1163 @ 116% | Friday ...... 1174s @ W174 
Wednesday...1173, @ 11734 | Saturday,.... 1174 @1174 








THREE STaTeE CONVENTIONS met on June 22d. 
The Democrats of Maine met to nominate a State 
ticket. General Roberts, of Bangor, was nominated 
as candidate for Governor. The Independents of 


California, at Sacramento, entered the canvass 
with a full State ticket and a Radical platform, and 
the Prohibitionists of New York, atSyracuse, nom- 








inated a full State ticket. 





EDITORIAL NOTES. 
Governor TiLpen, by his Canal policy, has saved, 
says the Boston Transcript, $2,000,000 to the State 
of New York. He is a model Governor. 


TruTH demands the sacrifice of proudly-cherished 
associations. So, wishing to sail under true colors, 
the Magenta, at Harvard, one of the most ably ed- 
ited of college papers, has changed its name to the 
Crimson. 

AN AGREEABLE ReLier—The substitution in the 
morning papers of June 25th (the day after the 
jury went out) of extracts from Tennyson’s new 
drama for long, tedious reports of the Tilton- 
Beecher trial. 

OrGANIZED Opposirion TO TAMMANY HALL has 
adopted a platform with several good points in it. 
But so many previous attempts of the same kind 
have come to naught, that comparatively little 
public interest has yet been taken in the new 
movement. 

A Mass-MEeTING of workingmen, on the evening 
of June 21st, denounced John Kelly and Mayor 
Wickham on account of the reduction of city 
laborers’ wages. This is a matter that comes more 
directly home to the business and bosoms of a 
large class of Democratic voters than any merely 
political question. 


Tue Larest Vero of Governor Tilden—that of 
the extraordinary Canal Repairs Bill—is “just like 
him,’ says the Springfield Republican. It is 
clearly right, saves the State a tidy sum of money, 
and makes it still more up-hilly business for the 
Republican organs to uffect to disbelieve in his sin- 
verity as a reformer. 


Curer-Justick Cuurca, in his recent interview 


with a Tribune correspondent, expressed with 
noteworthy moderation his views on national 
politics. One statement made by him should meet 


with universal favor—that ‘‘ our great centennial 
will prove the happiest and most successful 
moment for a full restoration to the South ofall her 
rights.” 

Vicr-PresipeENT WiLson’s LuetreR to the Boston 
Advertiser is chiefly important as an authoritative 
protest on the part of ‘‘ the only surviving represent- 
ative in a high official station’’ of the founders and 
early leaders of the Republican Party, against 
what may be summed up in one word, ‘ Grant- 
ism,’’ as a controlling element in the next Presi- 
dential election. 


A Lone Stripe Towarps Rapip Transit is the 
completion of the Fourth Avenue Improvement so 
far that trains may now run in fifteen minutes from 
Forty-second Street to the Harlem River. This im- 
provement—one of the best specimens of engineer- 
ing in the country—is, we hope, but the beginning of 
a series of public works, railways, piers, docks, 
tunnels and bridges, which shall establish, at no 
distant date, the claim of New York city to metro- 
politan distinction. 


Tae Rapip Transit BiLt was signed by Gov- 
ernor Tilden on June 18th. Under the first section 
of the act the Mayor is authorized to appoint five 
commissioners to determine the route and place of 
steam railroads onthe sworn testimony of fifty re- 
putable householders or taxpayers that such roads 
are needed. The commissioners must be appointed 
within thirty days from the date of the signing of the 
bill. So the citizens of New York have got thus far 
towards a consummation devoutly to be desired. 


Tue Towa Democratic ConvENTION which met 
at Des Moines, June 24th, numbering more than 
three hundred delegates, nominated Hon. Shep- 
pard Leffle for Governor, on a One-Term, Anti- 
Prohibition platform. Their tenth resolution blows 
hot and coid at once on the financial question. 
‘We are in favor,” it declares, “‘ of the resumption 
of specie payments, as soon as the same can be 
done without injury to the business interests of the 
country ; and, in the meantime, a sufficient supply 
of the national currency for business purposes, 
and opposition to the present national banking 
laws.’’ 

Aurnover gold has actually been found in the 
Black Hills region, according to the latest reports, 
yet Professor Janney is very definite and positive 
in his assurance that the yield of gold, the facilities 
for mining it, and the prospect of getting it in paying 
quantities, are not at all encouraging. Neverthe- 
less, the excitement on the subject is deep and 
widespread among the border communities, and, 
as the Jribune remarks, the nation will be for- 
tunate, indeed, if the Black Hills region is not 
within a few months the scene of broken faith and 
bloodshed, as well as of a great immigration. 


Too Many Artists are satisfied, during their 
Summer excursions, with making meagre sketches 
which they afterwards ‘‘ work up” in the Winter 
gloom of their studies, for exhibition at the Aca- 
demy, or for sale at city auction rooms. But land- 
scape painting in France was happily revolutionized 
by the late lamented ‘‘ Father ”’ Corot, who painted, 
as well as sketched, out-doors. Like Corot, and 
before ever hearing of him or seeing his pictures, 
the Frankensteins — Americans, notwithstanding 
their German name and origin--learned to do the 
same. It was thus they have sought to represent 
on canvas the characteristic features of Western 
rivers, forests, and prairies, the luminous mists of 
Atlantic harbors, the Cataract of Niagara, with its 
vivid contrasts of grandeur and beauty, its dense 
mass of madly plunging waters and its ‘‘ showers 
of opalescent spray,” and, in the Old World, the 
sublimities of the snowy Alps. It is thus that Mr. 
G. L. Frankenstein has faithfully reproduced the 
scenery of the beautiful Lake Mahopac in a 
picture now on exhibition at his studio, corner of 
Thirty-fourth Street and Broadway. And, finally, 
it is thus that our most distinguished landscape- 
painters might win additional fame if inspired by 
the sunset glories or moonlit loveliness of Saratoga 
Lake. 

MortimER THOMSON, universally known as a 
comic writer under the nom de plume of ‘ Doe- 
sticks,’’ died June 25th. He was buried on the fol- 
lowing Sunday in Greenwood, the funeral services 








having previously been performed at the “ Little 
Church Around the Corner,’’ in Twenty-ninth 
Street, by the Rev. Dr. Houghton and the assiatan’ 
pastor. The rosewood casket that contained the 
remains was covered with floral tributes from the 
late Mr. Thomson’s associates in Mr. Frank 
Leslie’s Publishing House, from clerks in the 
Post Office, and other personal friends. Members 
of the Scribblers’ Club and representatives of 
varions city journals were at the funeral. 
Among the pall-bearers were Caleb Dunn, Frank J. 
Ottarson, Algernon S. Sullivan, Jos. Howard, Henry 
Leslie, Samuel A. MacKeever, William S. Riddle, 
J.B. Mix, and Excise Commissioner Stiner. Upon 
the grave of the dead humorist a poetic offering 
was laid by its author, Mr. Ottarson, after he had 
read it with deep emotion. We select from this a 
single verse, that might well serve as an epitaph 
for our lamented friend: 
‘*A nature genial as the sun; 
A heart as tender as a dove’s; 
A soul to kindness quickly won, 
That shunned all hates and clasped all loves; 
A bright quick faney full of mirth 
That gladdened many a weary heart.” 


Notwithstanding the ephemeral fame which gener 

ally seems to be the lot of American humorists, the 
memory of Mortimer Thomson, as not ouly one of the 
earliest, but also one of the truest and most widely 
popular among them, will long be kept green in the 
records of our literature, as well as in the hearts of 
those to whom his genial nature endeared hint. 


Tue AmMericaN Institute BiLL, amending the 
Charter of the American Institute, which was passed 
by a vote of six to one m both branches of the 
Legislature, was signed by Governor Tilden in its 
regular order. Much opposition was made by in- 
terested office-holders at every stage, but all-was 
of no avail. The amendments proposed were of a 
necessary and inost practica! character, and had 
the hearty approval of the great body of the mem- 
bers of the Institute. Special praise is due to 
Messrs. Waehner, Davis, Daley and MeGuire, of the 
Assembly, for their manly advocacy of the Bill, and 
also to Senators Gross, Lowerey, Dickinson, Fox, 
Coe, McGowan, Ledwith, King, Middleton, Dayton, 
Ray, Parmenter, Robertson, Johnson, Bradley, 
Dow, Woodin, and others, for a eareful considera- 
tion of the merits of the Bill, and an intelligent and 
efficient support of the measure on its final pass- 
age. The most strenuous efforts were made by 
Assemblyman W. H. Gedney and Senator James 
W. Booth to kill the Bill, in the interest of the 
salaried and other office-holders, Senator Booth 
going so far as to declare that the Bill should not 
pass. The members of the Institute were repre. 
sented before the Committees of the House and 
Senate by James H. Sackett, General John Coch- 
rane, Colonel F. A. Conkling, Frank Leslie, H. L. 
Stuart, Dr. John B. Rich and others. The repre- 
sentatives of all leading New York city journals 
heartily supported the efforts of these gentlemen, 
and the property, franchises and rights of the cor- 
poration are now secured to its membership, num- 
bering over four thousand, against further attempts 
of the selfish Ring of scheming office-holders who 
have for the past two years sought to take uncon- 
trolled possession of them. Some important re- 
forms are secured—such, for intance, as making all 
salaried employés ineligible to hold office, thus 
saving some thousands of dollars annually; pre- 
scribing new and definite terms of membership; 
providing for the election of auditors and inspectors 
of election by the members of the Institute ; author- 
izing the challenging and swearing-in of voters; 
fixing the conditions on which the highest award of 
the Institute shall be conferred, and creating a 
board of thirteen trustees and a board of twenty- 
one managers. 


Moopy AND SANKEY AND THE Eron Boys.—-It is 
not wonderful that the great American revivalists, 
Messrs. Moody and Sankey, should have been 
anxious to visit Eton—the seat of the most aristo- 
cratic of all the great public schools of England. 
To reach the Etou boys is to reach the future rulers 
of England, both civil and ecclesiastical. Itis not 
wonderful that the Eton boys should have been 
desirous to see and hear the men who were gather- 
ing such crowds around them wherever they 
went, and about whom and whose teaching the 
public prints were every day so crowded. If 
leading statesmen and noble lords and prominent 
divines might enjoy the novelty of the religious 
entertainment which these gentlemen so skillfully 
furnish, why should not the Eton boys? This en- 
tertainment, however, they were not permitted to 
enjoy.. Messrs. Moody and Sankey were willing to 
go to Eton; nay, were anxious to go, for, among 
the young men whose privilege it is to be to direct 
and control the future destiny of the British Em- 
pire, what good migit they not accomplish? The 
boys, it seems, were divided—some in favor of, 
but the majority opposed to, the proposed visit. The 
authorities of Eton were at their wit’s end. It 
would never do to allow those revolutionary 
preachers to disturb the opinions or affect the 
ecclesiastical tastes of so many prospective patrons 
and prospective bishops. The question engages 
the attention of both Houses of Parliament; and it 
is discussed with much seriousness in the leading 
daily newspapers. At the last moment Messrs. 
Moody and Sankey are forbidden to visit Eton ; and 
as a compromise they hold a meeting at Windsor, 
on the opposite side of the Thames. Was there 
ever such a farce? Surely the Empire is in trou- 
ble when danger is apprehended from two plain, 
earnest American men telling the gospel story 
—coming in contact with the boys at a public 
school. But no. It is only that wretched red- 
tapeism which, in spite of all recent reforms, holds 
the higher class of Englishmen in bondage. Eton, 
like Oxford, must be guarded against dangerous 
innovations. A Church which will not allow its 
burying-places to be open to dissenters cannot be 
expected to be so inconsistent as to listen to un- 
educated, unlicensed and unordained pfeachers. 
This touch of persecution may be as damaging to 
the Established Church as it will be a positive gain 
to Messrs. Moody and Sankey, and the cause which 
they represent. 
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BRITISH INDIA.—THE KAJAHS, PRINCES AND CHIEFS PASSING IN REVIEW BEFORE THE VICEROY 
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LOVE, 


OVE is not made of kisses, or of sighs, 
4 Of clinging hands, or of the sorceries 
Aud subtle witchcrafts of alluring eyes. 


love is not made of broken whispers; no! 
Nor of the blushing cheek, whose answering glow 
Tells that the ear has heard the accents low. 


Love is not made of tears, nor yet of smiles; 
Of quivering lips, or of enticing wiles; 
Love is not tempted; he himself beguiles. 


This is Love’s language, but this is not love. 


If we know aught of Love, how shall we dare 
To say that this is Love, when well aware 
That these are common things, and Love is rare? 


As separate streams may, blending, ever roll 
In course united, so, of soul to soul, 
Love is the union into one sweet whole. 


As molten metals mingle; as a chord 
Sweils sweet in harmony; when Love is lord, 
Two hearts are one, as letters form a word. 


One heart, one mind, one soul, and one desire, 
A kindred fancy, and a sister fire 
Of thought and passion; these can Love inspire. 


This makes heaven of earth; for this is Love. 


THE TREASURE. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH OF EMILE SOUVESTRE, 


BY 
RICHARD BEVERLEY. 


YOUNG girl and an old man were seated in a 
little garret-room, the furniture of which, 
though more than modest, was kept with 
care, and gave evidence of an indigence that 

had not lost heart. Order, taste and neatness shed 
a kind of elegance on the poor interior. Every- 
thing was in its place; the floor was carefully 
washed; the faded hangings were spotlessly clean; 
and the window was furnished with small curtains 
of coarse muslin, on which numerous darns formed 
a sort of embroidery ; while some common flower- 
oo adorned t'e outer sill, and, the window being 

alf-open, scented the room with their pleasant 
odors. 

It was near sundown. A purple radiance lit 
up the humble dwelling ; resting on the young 
girl’s pleasing countenance and on the old man’s 
silver hair. He was leaning back in a rush-bot- 
tomed armchair, that an industrious solicitude had 
fitted up with tow-stuffed cushions, covered with a 
patchwork of calico-print. An old foot-warmer, 
turned into a footstool, supported his mutilated 
feet, and his only remaining arm rested on a small 
round table, on which a meerschaum pipe was to 
be seen, and a tobacco-pouch embroidered with 
colored beads. The old soldier had one of those 
hardy and furrowed faces in which roughness is 
tempered by frankness. A gray mustache con- 
cealed the half-smile that kept his lips apart, while 
he gazed, as it were unconsciously, at the girl. 
She seemed to be about twenty years of age. Her 
complexion was dark ; her features kindly and yet 
lively, betraying her emotions by sudden and rapid 
expression. Her whole countenance resembled in 
its openness one of those beautiful pieces of water 
that let everything they contain be seen to the 
very bottom. 

She had a newspaper in her hand, and was read- 
ing to the old pensioner; suddenly she stopped 
and listened. 

“* What is it?’ asked the old man. 

“Nothing !’’ answered the girl, on whose face 
disappointment was visible. 

“You thought you heard Charles,” said the 
soldier. 

“Yes, I did,” replied the reader, slightly blush- 
ing; ‘“‘his day’s work must be finished, and it is 
the time when he comes in.’’ 

‘‘When he does come,” added Vincent, with a 
tone of displeasure. 

Susannah opened her lips to defend her cousin; 
but her judgment, doubtless, protested against that 
intention, for she checked herself, as if at a loss, 
and then fell a-dreaming. 

The pensioner passed his only remaining hand 
over his mustache, and began to twist it impa- 
tiently. This was his regular movement whenever 
he was displeased. 

“Our recruit beats a bad march,’’ he began 
again at last; ‘‘ he comes home sullen; he neglects 
his work to frequent the tavern and run after 
merry-makings ; and all that will be a bad ending 
for him and us.” 

“Don't say that, uncle; you would bring ill- 
luck on him,”’ said the girl, as if feeling hurt. ‘* It 
will soon blow by, I hope. For some time cousin 
has got notions into his head. He has lost heart 
tor his work.” 

*« And why that?” 

‘* Because he has nothing to expect from it. He 
believes all the efforts of the workman are useless 
for his future, and maintains that it is best to live- 
from day to day without foresight or hope.” 

‘*Ah! that’s his system, is it?’ said the old 
man, with a frown; ‘well, he has not the honor 
of having invented it. We had reasoners in the 
regiment, who ge dey themselves from setting 
out under pretext that the way was too long, 
and lagged behind in the depots while their com- 
= were marching into Madrid, Berlin and 

enna. Your cousin does not know, you see, that 
by merely setting one foot before the other the 
shortest legs may travel to Rome.”’ 

“ Ah! if you could get him to understand that,’ 
said Susannah, with anxious eagerness. ‘‘I have 
tried to convert him by counting what a good binder 
like him might save ; but when I reach the sum, he 
shrugs his shoulders, and says that women don’t 
understand anything about arithmetic.” 

‘And then you, you give up all hope, poor 
girl!’ continued Vincent, with a pitying smile. ‘I 
see, now, why your eyes are so often red——”’ 

“Uncle, I assure you——”’ 

‘What is it that makes you forget to water the 
carnations, and why you don’t sing any more——?’’ 

“ Uncle——” 

Susannah, in confusion, kept looking down, and 
turning up the corner of the newspaper. The pen- 
sioner laid his hand on her head. 

“Come! She was not going to think that I’m 
scolding her!’’ he said, with kindly graffness of 
tone. *Is it not plain why you are interested in 
Charles, who is your cousin just now, and will one 
doy. I hope——” 

he girl made a movement. 

‘Well, no. Don’t let us speak any more of 
that,”’ said the pensioner, interrupting himself. ‘I 
always forget that with you folks; one mustn’t 
know what one does know. Let us speak no more 
about it, I say, but return to that ne'er-do-well, for 
whom you have a friendly fecling—that’s the 
proper phrase, isn’t it?—and who has quite as 
much for you?” 


Susannah shook her head. 

“That is, he once had,” she said, ‘* but for some 
time ... . if you knew how cold he is, and how 
listless he seems.” 7 

‘* Yes,’ answered Vincent, musingly, ‘‘ when one 
has tasted those loud amusements, household plea- 
sures seem insipid ; it’s like thin home-made wine 
after brandy; we know about that, my girl; many 
of us have passed through that.” 

‘‘ But they have got over it,’’ remarked Susan- 
nah, ‘‘ and Charles may get over it, too. Perhaps 
if you were to speak to him, uncle——” 

The old man made a gesture of disbelief. 

‘‘Those diseases are not to be doctored by 
words,” he replied, ‘‘ but by deeds. We cannot 
get a reasonable man at a moment’s notice any 
more than a good soldier. Your cousin, you see, 
wants the will, because he has no end in view; we 
must let him see one, to make him take heart 
again; but it’s no easy business. I'll think about 
the matter.” 

‘‘Tt is he, this time,” broke in the girl, who had 
recognized her cousin’s hurried step on the 
stair. 

‘*Silence in the ranks, then!” said the pen- 
sioner; ‘‘ don’t let us seem as if we were thinking 
of the gentleman. ‘To your reading again!”’ 

Susannah, obeyed, but the trembling of her voice 
would easily have revealed her emotion to anatten- 
tive observer. While her eyes followed the 
printed lines, and her lips mechanically pronounced 
the words, her ears and her thoughts were entirely 
taken up with her cousin, who had opened the 


the room. Not to interrupt the reading, the young 
workman gave no salutation to either his uncle or 
his cou-in, but, going up to the window, leaned 
against it, with his arms crossed. Susannah went 
on without knowing what she was saying. She was 
at that mosaic of detached and often contradictory 
items of information grouped under the title of 
General News. Charles, who had at first appeared 
to be absent, at last paid attention, as it were, in 
spite of himself. The girl, after several notices of 
thefts, fires and accidents, reached the following 
paragraph: ‘A poor peddler of Besancon, named 
Pierre Lefevre, wishing at any cost to make a for- 
tune, conceived the idea of setting out for India, 
which he had heard spoken of as the land of gold 
and diamonds. So he sold all the little he pos- 
sessed, went to Bordeaux, and engaged as under 
cook in an American vessel. Eighteen years passed 
away without any more word of Pierre Lefevre. 
Now, however, his relatives have at length received 
a letter, saying he will be home shortly, and telling 
them that the ex-peddler, after inexpressible fatigues 
and unheard-of ups and downs of fortune, arrives 
in France with one eye and only one arm, but pos- 
sessed of a fortune which is estimated at two mil- 
lions.” Charles, who had listened to the para- 
graph with growing attention, could not keep from 
exclaiming, ‘‘ Two millions !”’ 

‘* That'll do to buy a giass eye and an artificial 
arm,’’ observed the old soldier, ironically. 

‘* There’s good luck for you !”’ went on the work- 
man, who had not heard his uncle’s reflection. 
‘Which he has not procured on credit,” added 
the pensioner. 

‘‘Kighteen years of inexpressible fatigues !’’ 
added Susannah, dwelling on the expressions of 
the newspaper. 

‘“ What does it matter when there is a fortune at 
the end of it?’ answered Charles, with animation. 
“The hard thing is not to undertake a bad road or 
endure ill weather in order to get at good quarters, 
but it is marching on to arrive nowhere.”’ 

“* And so,’”’ replied the girl, looking up timidly at 
her cousin, ‘‘ you envy the peddler’s lot, do you? 
You would give all the years of your youth, one of 
your eyes, one of your hands—— ” 

‘For two millions,’”? broke in Charles; “ to be 
sure I would. You have only to find me a pur- 
chaser at this price, Susannah, and I promise you a 
portion of pins.”’ 

The girl turned away her head without replying. 
Her heart was full, and a tear stood in her eye. 
Vincent also held his peace; but he began to 
twist his mustache morosely. There was a long 
silence; the three actors in the scene were inter- 
nally pursuing each their own train of thought. The 
noise of the clock striking eight startled Susannah 
from her musing. She got up quickly, and began 
to set the supper. It was sad and short; Charles, 
who had spent the last third of the day at the 
tavern with his comrade, was not disposed to eat, 
and Susannah had lost her appetite. Vincent 
alone did honor. to the frugal meal; for the trials of 
war had accustomed him to maintain the privileges 
of the stomach in the midst of all emotions ; but he 
was soon satisfied, and went on back to his stuffed 
armchair near the window. After having made 
everything tidy, Susannah, who felt the need of 
being alone, took a light, and, kissing her uncle, 
retired to a little closet that she occupied up-stairs. 
Vincent and the young workman were now alone. 
The latter was also going to wish his uncle good 
night, when the old soldier signed to him to bolt 
the door and come near him. 

‘‘T have to speak to you,” he said to him, se- 
riously. 

Charles, looking for reproaches, remained stand- 
ing in front of the old man; but he made a sign to 
him to sit down. 

‘* Have you well considered the words you ut- 
tered a little while ago ?”’ said he, fixing his eye on 
his nephew. ‘* Would you really be capable of a 
long effort to arrive at fortune ?”’ 

‘“*Me! can you doubtit, uncle ?’’ replied Charles, 
surprised at the question. 

‘*So you woul consent to be patient, to keep 
steady at work, to change your habits ?”’ 

‘If it would serve any purpose tome. * * * 
But why ask such a question?” 

‘* You will see just now,’’ said the pensioner, as 
he opened one of a little chest of drawers, in which 
he was wont to put away the newspapers lent him 
by one of his tenants. 

He searched some time among the printed 
sheets; took one of them, opened it, and showed 
Charles an article marked with his nail. The young 
workman read half aloud: “‘ Application has been 
made to the Spanish Government in regard to a de- 

osit interred on the banks of the Douro, after the 

attle of Salamanca. It would appear that, during 
that famous retreat, a company belonging to the 
first division, and which was charged with the pro- 
tection of sevéral wagons, was cut off from the 
main army, and surrounded by such a superior 
force that every attempt at resistance was impos- 
sible. The officer in command, seeing there was 
no more hope of piercing his way through the 
enemy, took advantage of the night to get the 
chests interred by some of the soldiers in whom he 
bad most confidence ; and then, sure that no one 
would find them out, ordered his little band to dis- 
perse, that every one might seek by himself to 
escape through the enemy’s line. Some did suc- 
ceed in gaining the main body; but the officer and 
men who knew the place where the chests had 
been buried all perished in thatflight. Now, it is said 
that the chests contained the money of the whole 
‘ ; that is, a sum of about three mil- 


lion francs.’’ Charles stopped and looked at the 





pensioner, his eyes beaming. 


door and laid his cap on the table in the middle of | 





‘‘May you have been one of this company?” he 
cried. 

‘*T was,’’ replied Vincent. 

‘“ You know of the existence of the deposit ?”’ 

‘‘T was one of those whom the captain charged 
with the undertaking, and the only one among 
them who escaped the balls of the enemy.”’ 

‘*Then you could give information to aid in re- 
covering it?’’ asked Charles, with still greater ani- 
mation. 

** All the more easily that our captain made us 
take for landmark the position of two hills and a 
rock; | would recognize the spot as surely as the 
place of the bed in this room.” 

Charles sprang to his feet. 

‘*But then your fortune is made!" he exclaimed 
with enthusiasm. ‘* Why have you not spoken of 
it? The French Government would have accepted 
all your proposals,” 

‘Perhaps,’ said Vincent; ‘‘ But, at any rate, 
they would have been useless.”’ 

“How?” 

‘Spain has refused the authorization requested. 
Read this.”’ 

He handed the young workman a second news- 
paper, which indeed announced that the petition in 
regard of the search for the deposit of the French, 
in 1812, on the banks of the Douro, had been re- 
jected by the Government at Madrid. 

“But what need of permission?” objected 
Charles. ‘‘Where’s the necessity of officially at- 
tempting a search that can be made without any 
fuss or noise? Once on the spot, with the ground 
purchased, who would hinder us from digging? 
who would suspect the discovery ?”’ 

“ T have often thought of that during these thirty 
years,” answered the sdldier; ‘“‘ but where get the 
sum necessary for the journey and the purchase ?”’ 

“Can't we apply to those who are richer than 
we, and let them into the secret?” 

‘‘But how to get them to believe? Or how pre- 
vent the abuse of our confidence, suppose they do 
believe? If it happened, as in the fable you were 
reading the other day to your cousin, that, at the 
division, the lion kept the whole of the prey, then 
you would need, besides the fatigues of the journey 
and the risks of failure, to brave the torments of a 
law-suit. To what end, say I, does the little that re- 
mains to me of life deserve so much ado? To 
Jericho with the millions that one has to go and 
search for? I have two hundred francs of a pen- 
sion, thanks to the little woman there, that's 
enough—along with my cross—for the daily ration, 
and my tobacco. I laugh at the rest as at a squad 
of Cossacks.”’ 

“* And so you will let the pecasion slip ?’”’ replied 
Charles, with feverish animation. ‘‘ You will re- 
fuse the riches ’”’ 

‘For myself, decidedly,’ answered the old man; 
‘but for you, that’s another thing. I saw a little 
while ago that you were ambitious; that you would 
do anything to get into the company of the million- 
aires. Well, then, get together the sum we need 
for the journey, and I will set out with you.”’ 

“Never! You?” 

‘Earn two thousand francs. On that condition I 
give you atreasure. Is it done?” 

‘‘Done, uncle!’ cried Charles, enthusiastically. 
Then taking himself, he added, in alarm, ‘* But how 
can I get together so much money? I'll never 
manage it.” 

‘“*Work heartily, and bring me regularly your 
week’s earnings, and I promise you shall succeed.”’ 

‘Think, uncle, the savings of a workman are 
a mere trifle.” 

‘« That's my concern.”’ 

‘*How many years will it need ?”’ 

‘You offered eighteen a little while ago, with an 
eye and arm into the bargain.” 

‘* Ah, if I were sure !”’ 

‘« Of getting a treasure? I swear you shall, on the 
ashes of the Little Corporal.’ 

That was the soldier’s chief asseveration. Charles 
could not doubt of his being in earnest. Vincent again 
encouraged him, by repeating that he had his future 
in his hand; and the young man went away to bed, 
determined to strain every nerve. But his uncle’s 
secret had awakened too magnificent hopes in his 
mind for him sleeping. He spent the night in a 
kind of fever, calculating the means of most rapidly 
gaining the sum that he required; arranging the 
outlay of his future wealth ; and running over one 
after another, as if they had been realities, all the 
day-dreams he had till then indulged. When 
Susannah came down next morning he was already 
away to his work. Vincent, who noticed the girl’s 
astonishment, wagged his head and smiled, but 
said nothing. He had recommended the secret to 
the young workman, and wished to keep it himself. 
It was needful, too, to see how far Charles would 
preserve his new resolutions. 

The first months were the most trying. The 
young workman had got into habits which he 
strove in vain to break off. Keeping steadily at 
work was insupportable. He had to give up 
that capricious mobility which till then had alone 
ruled his actions; to surmount weariness and dis- 
gust; to resist the urgency of his old comrades. 
It was a hard task at first. Often did his courage 
grow weak, and he was on the point of falling back 
into his old irregularities; but the importance of 
the end to be gained reanimated him. When he 
brought his earnings, which were increasing from 
week to week, to the old soldier, he always felt a 
renewal of hope, which made him take heart again 
—it wus a very little step towards the goal, but it 
was astep! Every day, too, the effort was becom- 
ing easier. As his life became more regular, his 
tastes took a new direction. The assiduous labor 
of the day made the a of the evening more 
sweet. The forsaking of his noisy companions gave 
a new charm to the company of his uncle and 
cousin. She had resumed her friendly familiarity. 
Only concerned about Vincent and Charles, she 
managed to turn every meeting into a feast, of 
which her own heart supplied all the expense. 
There was every day some new surprise, some 
charming attention, to tighten affection by the 
bands of sensibility and joy. Charles was quite 
astonished to find in his cousin qualities and graces 
that he had never observed before. She became, 
by imperceptible degrees, more and more indis- 
pensable to him. Without his being aware, the 
object of his life was changing its place. The hope 
of the treasure promised by Vincent was no longer 
his only motive. At every action he had thought 
of Susannah; he wished to deserve her approba- 
tion; to become dearer to her. The life which he 
led gradually extinguished his ardent ambitions. 
He saw a simple and a nearer happiness. His 
eee was no longer a fairyland of the Arabian 

ights, but a little space peopled with attachments, 
that he could inclose in his two arms. All that had 
taken place, however, without his explaining the 
matter to himself, without his taking notice of it. 
The young workman gave himself to the current of 
his nature, without seeking to study every wave that 
carried him backward or forward. His transforma- 
tion, visible to those who lived with him, remained 
a secret to himself; he did not know that he was 
changed; he felt more tranquil, more happy. The 
only novelty he noticed in his feelings was his love 
for Susannah; henceforward he mingled her with 
all his projects; could not see life without her. This 
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element of happiness introduced into his future, 
had modified all the other elements. The millions, 
instead of being principal objects of his ambition, 
were no more thin means. He regarded them 
as an important addition, but only accessory to his 
hopes; and accordingly he wished to know, with 
certainty, whether his love was reciprocated. 

He was walking one evening up and down the 
little room, while Vincent and his cousin were chat- 
ting by the stove. They were speaking of Charles's 
first master, who, after thirty years of honest and 
laborious life, had just offered his bookbinder’s 
stock for sale, intending to retire into the country 
with his wife. 

“There's a couple who have known how to make 
a paradise on earth!’ said the old soldier; ‘‘ they 
were always one, always in good humor, always at 
work.”’ 

“Yes !’? replied Susannah, decidedly, ‘‘ the rich- 
est might envy their lot.” 

Charles, who had just then arrived in front of the 
girl, stopped abruptly. 

‘“And so you would like your husband to love 
you, Susannah?’ he asked, as he looked at her. 

‘“Why, certainly—if I may,’ replied the girl, 
smiling, and slightly blushing, 

‘You may,” resumed Charles, more briskly ; 
are that matter you have only to say one 
word.”’ 

‘What word, cousin ?”? stammered Susannah, 
still more agitated. 

“That you consent to become my wife!’’ an- 
swered the young workman, And as he saw his 
cousin’s movement of surprise and confusion, ‘‘ Oh! 
don't agitate yourself about that, Susannah,’ he 
continued, with respectful tenderness. ‘It is long 
since I wished to ask you that question. J was 
always waiting for a reason that uncle knows; but 
you see it has escaped from my heart in spite of 
me. And now be frank aslTam. Do not hide any- 
thing you feel in your heart; uncle is there listen- 
ing to us, and he will reprove us if we say any- 
thing amiss.”?> The young man had gone up to his 
cousin, and was holding her hand clasped in his; 
his voice quivered; his eyes were moist. Susan- 
nah, trembling with joy, sat still, with her face 
downwards; and the old soldier was looking at 
them both, with a smile, half-tender and half-sly. 
At last he took the girl, and, pores her gently 
towards Charles, ‘‘Come, speak! won’t you, you 
dissembler ?”’ he cried, merrily. 

‘‘Susannah! one word, a single word, do!’’ re- 
sumed the workman, who still continued to hold his 
cousin’s hand. ‘‘ Will you have me for your hus- 
band?” 

She hid her face on the young man’s shoulder, 
with an inarticulate ‘‘ Yes !” 

‘““Eh! come then,”’ cried Vincent, slapping on 
his knees, ‘‘ that was hard to get out. Your hands, 
here, your hands, and embrace me. To-night I 
leave you for your secrets; to-morrow we will 
speak of what is to be done.” 

Next day, indeed, he did take his nephew aside ; 
told him that the sum needful for their journey was 
complete, and that they now could set out for 
Spain when they liked. This news, which should 
have enraptured Charles, gave him a painful shock. 
Then he must leave Susannah just as they were be- 
ginning to exchange the secrets of their affection; 
to run all the chances of a long, difficult, uncertain 
journey, when it would have been so sweet to rest! 
The young man almost cursed the millions that he 
hid to go so far to seek. Since the interest of his 
liie had changed, the desire for wealth was singu- 
larly deadened. What henceforth was the use of 
so much gold to purchase happiness, which he had 
already found! Yet he said nothing to his uncle; 
and declared he was ready. The old soldier un- 
dertook the preparations, and went out several 
days along with Susannah. At last he told 
Charles there was nothing to do but secure their 
seats in the coach. For this purpose (the young 
girl being out) he asked his nephew to come with 
him, and as the fatigues of the previous days had 
made his wounds painful, he got into a cab. Vin- 
cent had taken care, some time when he was out, 
to procure the newspapers which had spoken of 
the famous deposit made on the banks of the 
Douro; when he found himself alone with Charles 
he handed them to him, asking him to see if they 
contained any information that might be of use to 
them. ‘The young man first observed the details 
with which he was already acquainted, then the 
announcement of the refusal of the Spanish Govern- 
ment, and lastly explanations about some fruitless 
researches attempted by some Barcelona mer- 
chants. He thought he had come to the end of 
the documents, when his eye lighted on a letter 
signed by a certain Pierre Dufour. 

‘* Pierre Dufour!’ repeated Vincent; “ that 
was the name of the quartermaster of the com- 

ny. 

“And that is the title this person takes,” replied 
Charles. 

‘Bless me! I thought the brave fellow was in 
the other world. Let us see what he has got to 
“. he who was the captain’s confidant——”’ 

nstead of answering, Charles gave a cry. He 
had run over the letter, and his countenance had 
changed. 

‘Well, what’s the matter?” coolly asked Vin- 
cent. 

‘‘What’s the matter ?”’ repeated the young work- 
man. ‘If what this Dufour says is true, the journey 
is useless.”’ 

“* Why?” 

“ Because the chests were not filled with money, 
but with gunpowder.” 

Vincent looked at his nephew, and burst out 
laughing. . 

‘* Ah! it was powder,” he cried, “‘ and that’s the 
reason why before burying them we took car- 
tridges out of them.”’ 

‘* You knew it?’’ interrupted Charles. 

“Of course I did, when I saw it,’’ replied the 
old man, good-naturedly. 

‘But then... . you have deceived me; you 
could not believe in the existence of the buried 
millions, and your promise was a hoax ?”’ 

“It was a truth,’’ answered the soldier, seriously. 
“T promised you a treasure—you shall have it; 
only we will not go to seek it in Spain.” 

‘* What do you mean?’’ 

‘* You will see presently.” 

The carriage stopped before a shop ; the two tra- 
velers stepped out, and went in. 

Charles recognized his old master’s bookbindin 
workshop, but it was renovated, repainted, an 
fitted up with all necessary implements. He was 
going to ask the meaning of what he saw, when 

is eye lighted on the proprietor’s name in golden 
letters above the counter—it was his own name. 
At the same moment the door of the back shop 
opened ; and he caught sight of a fireside blazing 
joyously, a table spread, and Susannah, who, 
smiling, signed to him to enter. 
‘ — then bent towards him, and, seizing his 

and : 

“There is the treasure that I promised you,” 
he said: ‘‘a good establishment to maintain you, 
and a good wife to make you happy. All that you 
see here has been gained by you, and to you be- 
longs. Do not grurable if 1 have deceived you. 
You were pushing the cup of happiness away, and 
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I did like those nurses who rib the rim with honey. 
Now that you know where the happy life is to be 
found, now that you have tasted of it, l hope you 
will refuse it no more.” 


SHIPMENT OF VALUABLE CATTLE TO 
ENGLAND. 
HE steamer Holland, of the National Line, which 
sailed for Liverpool on Thursday, June 24th, 
carried out the finest lot of short-horned cattle ever 
sent from this country. They numbered fourteen 
in all, and were selected by competent and ex- 
perienced buyers from the United States and 
Canada, at the almost fabulous cost of $125,000. 
They are the property of Mr. George W. Fox, the 
foreign partner of Mr. A. T. Stewart of New York. 
Of the fourteen valuable animals, three are from 
Kentucky, eight from New York, two from Indiana, 
and one from Canada, 

The animals will be conveyed from London to the 
estates of Mr. Fox, located at Lichfield, Stafford- 
shire, and at Winslow, Cheshire, which are among 
the largest and most celebrated of English stock 
farms. 

We give sketches of some of the most valuable of 
the herd: ; 

No. 1.—The twentieth Duchess of Airdrie was 
calved January 9th, 1874; is an own sister to the 
bull mentioned below and very similar to him in 
every respect (a strong proof of the truth of breed- 
ing in pure blood). Her luxuriant coat of mossy 
hair is even and perfect. Her flesh is thick and her 
head finely chiseled, though her horns have been 
allowed to grow badly. She is from the celebrated 
Woodburn herd belonging to A. J. Alexander, 
Spring Station, Ky. Mr. Fox paid $18,000 for this 
noble animal, and has been offered more than this 
sum for her. 

No. 2.—Oakland Mazurka, red, calved December 
16th, 1874, sired by the second Duke of Hillhurst. 

No. 3.—Mazurka Second, of Oakdale, red roan, 
sired by Malcolm, dam Mazurka Eighth, by Albion. 

The Mazurkas are very fine cattle, descended 
from the celebrated imported Mazurka by Har- 
binger. They are from the Hon. George Brown’s 
herd, at Bow Park, Ontario, Canada. 

No. 4.—Damask Second, roan, calved March 16th, 
1870, sired by Millbrook, dam Damask, by Moss- 
trooper, bred to sixth Duke of Morley. 

No. 5.—Sixth Princess of Oxford, roan, calved 
August 17th, 1874, sired by Baron Bates Third, 
dam Oxford Rose, by Prince of Oxford. 

No. 6.—Third Princess of Thorndale, roan, calved 
September 25th, 1874, sired by second Duke of 
Hillhurst, dam Princess of Thorndale, by sixth 
Duke of Thorndale. 

The Princess family are becoming the greatest 
rivals to the Duchesses, and will be eagerly sought 
after ere long to cross with the latter. ‘They are 
of great individual merit, showing fine character. 
In this lot are grand specimens of the tribe, of 
uniform excellence, great frame, deep girth, heavy 
flesh and perfect symmetry ; all of them beautiful 
roans. The family are of two strains, running 
through the Tuberoses of the Lady States down to 
the foundation cow Princess, by Favorite. They 
are from the well-known herds of J. W. and C. F. 
Wadsworth, of Genesee, and General Curtis, of 
Ogdenburg, New York State. 

No. 7.—Twenty-fourth Duke of Airdrie,was calved 
November 30th, 1871; sired by tenth Duke of 
Thorndale; dam, ninth Duchess of Airdrie, by 
Royal Oxford, and tracing back through Duchess 
fifty-fourth, by second Cleveland Lad, to the origi- 
nal’ Duchess, by Favorite. This grand bull is of 
immense substance and size, is superb in quality 
and handling. After long and careful searching it 
is found that it is impossible to point out a single 
fault in him. He is massive, heavy-fleshed, wealthy 
all over, and wonderfully developed for his age: 
his outshoulder, fore-flank, crops, loin, rounds and 
“twist ’’ extraordinary. Although in ordinary 
breeding condition, he is beautifully and evenly 
covered with flesh of the finest quality. His pro- 
duce also are excellent, proving his great claims 
as a sire, and there is no doubt that his loss will be 
greatly felt in this country. He weighs 2,300 Ibs. 
His girth is eight feet four inches, and he is eight 
‘feet two inches in length. He is from A. 8. Alex- 
ander’s Woodburn herd, and cost $12,000. 














COMMENCEMENT AT VASSAR 
COLLEGE. 


E give this week an illustration of the com- 
mencement exercises at Vassar College. 
This celebrated institution is distinguished as 
the only college where young women can re- 
ceive the same educational advantages that are 
enjoyed by the sterner sex at Harvard, Yale and 
other kindred institutions. It owes its origin to the 
liberality and public spirit of the late Matthew 
Vassar, a citizen of Poughkeep-ie, a gentleman 
jong known as a celebrated manufacturer of ales. 
During his lifetime he munificently endowed the 
college, and by the provisions of his will made an 
additional bequest of one hundred and fifty thou- 
sand dollars for the extension and improvement of 
the usefulness of the institution. 

The College is beautifully situated two miles east 
of Poughkeepsie. The main edifice is five hundred 
feet in length by one hundred and seventy in depth, 
and substantially fireproof. It is warmed by 
steam-heated air, lighted with gas manufactured on 
the premises, and supplied with an abundance of 

ure water distributed through the building. Bath- 
ing-rooms and other needful conveniences ure 
amply provided. The young ladies’ apartments 
are in groups; the usual arrangement being that 
three sleeping-rooms, occupied % five young 
ladies, mig into One study-parlor. The rooms are 
furnished, and are kept in order by the College 
housekeeper. 

The grounds embrace about two hundred acres, 
and afford scope for all forms of healthful recrea- 
tion. Physical training is not overlooked. A bowl- 
ing-alley furnishes indoor exercises; a garden is 
under cultivation by the Floral Society, an associ- 
ation of teachers and students; and a lake on the 
premises is available for boating in the Summer 
and skating in the Winter. 

It is a maxim in the administration of the college, 
that the health of the student shall be made a prime 
object of attention; and that,,to the utmost possi- 
ble extent, those whom it educates shall become 
physically well-developed and vigorous women, 
Lak ope to take enlightened care of their own 
health and the health of others under their charge. 

The Annual Commencement Exercises of Vassar 
always brings together a large assemblage of the 
Alumni and friends of the scholars and of the in- 
stitution. The late commencement, which took 
place on June 28th, was a particularly brilliant 
one, and was unusually well attended. Among the 
distinguished guests present were Professor Robin- 
son of Brown University, the Hon. Mr. Kellogg of 
Connecticut, Governor Pease of Texas, Edward 
Lathrop, D.D., and Mrs. Lucy Stone Blackwell. 
The faculty, trustees, instructors, students and 
Alumni, at half-past ten moved in procession to the 
chapel, while a voluntary was performed upon 








the organ. President Raymond and Miss Terry, the 
lady principal, occupied prominent seats upon the 
platform. The graduating class occupied the front 
seats. ‘The Salutatory Oration, in Latin, was given 
by Miss Frances Goldsmith Swift, of Poughkeepsie. 
It was an animated and graceful production. The 
German Oration (Der Vaticanismus), by Miss Lucy 
Wright Kellogg, of Waterbury, Conn., was highly 
spoken of by competent critics who listened to it. 
So was a colloquy on the ‘‘ Comparative Superi- 
ority of the Fine Arts and of Science, in their 
Influence on Civilization,’’ by Miss Maltby, of 
Waterbury, Conn., and Miss McBain, of Toledo, O. 
The Valedictory was by Miss Florence Clinton 
Perkins, of Cooperstown, N. Y. It was beautifully 
written, full of excellent feeling, and admirably de- 
livered. All the music, vocal and instrumental, 
was this year given by young ladies of the gradu- 
ating class, as it should have been. There were 
two pianoforte selections from Beethoven: the first 
from the C Minor Symphony, and the last an An- 
dante and Allegro from the Sonata Appassionata. 
Bishop’s Glee, ‘ As it fell,’’ was also given. 

At the conclusion, President Raymond conferred 
the Baccalaureate Degree with the formal Latin 
address, and subsequently another in English of 
wise admonition and good wishes. 





THE TILTON-BEECHER TRIAL. 


HE great Brooklyn Scandal case has at last ar- 

rived at a point which gives assurance that it is 
but a question of hours, or perhaps moments, when 
the case, so far as the present proceedings are con- 
cerned, will be ended aud pass into history as one 
of the most remarkable trials on record. 

Mr. Beach closed his long and able address, as 
counsel for Mr. Tilton, on Weduesday, June 23d. 
Judge Neilson began his charge to the jury at 
11:14 o’clock on Thursday morning and closed at 
half-past 1 o’clock. The charge was remarkably 
concise and impartial, and gave general satis- 
faction. 

After the Judge’s charge, the jury retired for de- 
liberation. The news soon spread that the jury 
were out, and the public interest and excitement 
that had been somewhat lulled during the many 
and tedious weeks devoted to the summing-up of 
the counsel, was revived and intensified, and the 
Brooklyn Court House became the centre of a vast 
multitude of curious and anxious people. Crowds 
came from all parts of Brooklyn, and every ferry- 
boat from New York brought throngs who hastened 
to the House. 

Some of the restraint that was necessarily con- 
nected with the dignity of the legal proceedings 
appeared to be removed, and the scene in the 
court-room was more animated and exciting than 
at any time during the trial. The announcement 
by Deputy Clerk Mallison that there was no longer 
any necessity for the audience to remain, as the 
trial was concluded, was received as a joke, and 
the crowd, instead of decreasing, steadily increased. 
As the hours sped on, and no indication of the re- 
turn of the jury was given, many grew restless, and 
the confusion was increased by parties coming in 
and going out. Most of the prominent actors 
in the great case were present, and attracted 
more than usual attention. Mrs. Beecher did 
not stir from her chair, and ‘was the gravest 
person in the court-room. She was treated with 
unusual deference, as the embodiment of a faithful 
wife. Mr. Beecher moved among his friends, talk- 
ing in his usual affable manner, and constantly 
surrounded by warm admirers. Occasionally he 
would be cornered by a reporter, and he under- 
went with great good-humor the infliction of being 
interviewed. But the Beecher party did not mono- 
polize all the attention or gee A many were 
there who were warm advocates of Mr. Tilton, and 
that the number of his friends was not inconsider- 
able was shown by the ovation of cheers that met 
him as he passed through the corridors and out of 
the court-house. 

Thursday night passed without the anxiously 
looked-for verdict being returned, and the disap- 
pointed public retired to their homes, leaving the 
never-sleeping members of the press the only 
guard on duty, waiting for the verdict. 

The jury were quartered on Thursday night in an 
apartment in the third story of the court-house, 
which is habitually used by City Court juries, but 
the accommoda.ions of the room are not of a 
character to make it a desirable place for worthy 
citizens, accustomed to home-comforts, to pass the 
night. The furniture consisted of two long tables, 
twelve wooden-bottomed armchairs, a waslstand 
and spittoons. Here the ‘‘twelve good and true 
men ’’ bivouacked as best they could. 

On Friday morning, the quarters of the jury were 
changed from the third story to Judge McCue’s 
court-room, which is opposite the one in which the 
trial has been conducted. ‘This transfer was not 
made without recourse to a little stratagem on the 
part of the court officer, by which the migration of 
the jury was effected without interference by the 
crowd. 

‘Please step into ‘the court-room and take 
seats,’”’ said an officer in the hallway, at about 
half-past eight o’clock. The persons who were 
loitering there regarded this as a premonition that 
the jury were about to come in, and hurried ‘to 
obey the injunction. The doors were locked when 
all had got inside, and the proof of a well-played 
trick was at once furnished. 

The success was almost perfect, only several 
epee | witnessing the change. The jurymen were 
10t and rumpled. They were all coatiess and vest- 
less. In their arms they carried their discarded 
garments, bundles of toilet articles, and hand-bags. 
The expression of their faces, as hurriediy observed 
during their quick passage down the stairs, gave 
no clue to their sentiments. They looked like 
twelve ured, sleepy, worried men. Some were 
a sulky, and others took their predica- 
ment good-humoredly. They were not accosted by 
anybody on the way, and were guarded against 
approach, had any been attempted, by the three 
officers who were sharing their durance. In their 





night-quarters the jurymen found only hard benches | 


in the way of furniture, but Judge Neilson told the 
janitor to provide all the bedding that he could, 
should they be compelled to stay together during 
the night. His Honor stood at the foot of the 
stairs as the twelve men descended, and he bowed 
to each smilingly, and was by each respectfully 
saluted. 

Every one who had attended the trial, ejther 
from necessity or choice, became particularly 
nervous while awaiting the rendition of the verdict. 
For once the reporters, who had been on the worst 
kind of a trial since Winter, had a well-deserved 


unusual for them to derive much enjoyment from it. 
So they gossiped over the fight between Shanks 
and Hennessey for Mrs. Tilton’s affidavit, and 
tramped about the room like cats in a strange 
apartment. But by Friday this quietness became 
intolerable. The reaction was too severe. Since 
they were obliged to “ see the thing throug!),’’ they 
required more excitement, more of the electrifying 
element with which the court-room had been so 
long surcharged. The few spectators who lounged 
about the room during the evening were not long 
in discovering that some other excitement had 
been provided. The reporters certainly took 
possession of the choice part of the court-room, 
the Judge’s bench. There were such expressions of 
juvenile exuberance, so many games of trick, 
chance, and torment, that a stranger would have 
imagined himself either in a lunatic asylum or a 
primary school during recess. 

Judge Neilson did not go on the bench, but sat in 
his private room with his coat off, smoking cigars, 
occasionally visited by lawyers and friends. ‘Thus 
stands the case as we go to press, butitis expected 
that before this reaches our readers the long agony 
will be over and the result be made known. 


PICTORIAL SPIRIT OF THE EUROPEAN 
ILLUSTRATED PRESS. 

AN INCIDENT OF THE OXFORD COMMEMORATION, a8 it 
used to be when the Sheldonian Theatre was crowded 
with uproarious graduates, when the ladies in pink and 
ladies in blue, and various personages of celebrity who 
chanced to be popular in undergraduate estimation were 
vociferously cheered, while gentleman in brilliant neck- 
ties and unpopular notorieties were vehemently yelled 
and groaned at, is given in our sketch which will be 
interesting in this Commencement season of American 
colleges. In those days, if the winner of the Newdegate 
Prize Poem mumbled his words—as, like a genuine, 
self conscious, unoratorical Englishman, he most pro- 
bably did—he was loudly invited to ‘‘Speak up, sir!’ 
This year the doors of the Sheldonian Theatre were 
closed, the doors of the Divinity School were guarded by 
police, the undergraduates were left out in the cold, and 
consequently the proceedings were extremely decorous 
and dull. 

‘¢ TENT-PEGGING”? AT HuRLINGHAM.—The Prince and 
Princess of Wales and the Duke and Duchess of Edinburgh, 
with other Princes aud Princesses, and a company of 
fashionable spectators, attended the first public exhibition 
in England ofa manly exercise and game, which has been 
imported from Asia by the Fifth Royal Irish Regiment 
of Lancers. ‘‘Tent-pegging’’ has been thus described 
by a contemporary: ‘‘A wooden tent-peg, similar to 
those ordinarily used in Indian camps, is driven firmly 
into the ground, and the object of the horseman is to 
draw this with the pvint of his lance as he passes it at 
full speed. In description the thing sounds simple 
enough; you have only to lower the lance at the right 
moment, and the trick is done. Nor is the difficulty 
more apparent as one watches the graceful motion and 
easy precision of a skillful practitioner; but if those who 
doubt that there is any art in it will only mount a horse 
and try for themselves, they will soon confess that there 
are more qualities needed than a good seat and a quick 
eye for distance to transform them into accomplished 
‘tent-peggers.’ The hand must be light as a feather, 
the grip close as steel, the eye true, and the aim unerr- 
ing. Asa training for cavalry whose arm is the lance, 
and whose chance of success of battle depends on a sure 
use of that weapon, ‘tent-pegging’ has long been 
assiduously cultivated among the horsemen of nearly 
every province of India, and in the native cavalry regi- 
ments of the British Eastern army forms as much a 
part of the drill as the bayenet exercise lately did in the 
infantry regiments, When and where ‘tent-pegging’ 
originated are questions upon which everybody has a 
theory, and all the theories differ. The northwest 
provinces, however, seem to be the home of the art, 
and though it is practiced alike by the horsemen of 
Mysore and Scinde, by the Maharattas, Sikhs, and 
Affghans, the latter are by far the most accomplished, 
and in all probability nézé-bazé, as the natives name it, 
is but one of the many warlike feats in which the 
Mohammedan tribes from over the Indus and the wild fear- 
less riders of Affghanistan excelled centuries ago.”’ 


EXPERIMENT WITH THK PYROLETER.—An exhibition 
of the fire-extinguishing powers of this apparatus, which 
is intended especially for use on shipboard, recently 
took place at Greenhithe. The design of the inventor, 
Dr. Paton, with whom Mr. Harris, of Glasgow, is joint 
patentee, has been to provide an instrument which will 
speedily fill the hold or compartment of a ship in which 
fire has arisen with carbonic acid gas in a dry state. 
When this is done, the fire is necessarily extinguished 
without the smallest injury to the cargo, which would 
be much damaged if water, steam, or any compound 
were mixed with the gas. The apparatus is of such 
size and dimensions as to allow of its being quickly 
worked and easily moved from place to place. Its ac- 
tion is simple, and may be readily comprehended. One 
small pump draws a chemical mixture from a tub or 
bucket, while a second pump draws another mixture 
from a similar vessel. Both mixtures meet in a gener- 
ator, or mixing-chamber, and instantaneously pass into 
a separator, whence the dry gas passes through suit- 
able piping to the hold or compartment where the fire 
has arisen. When a moderate-sized pyroleter is worked 
at an ordinary speed, 1,326 cubic feet of air will be so 
charged with the gas in one minute that it will not 
support combustion, and this stream may be kept up 
for any length of time by supplying the material, which 
is conveniently packed in small bulk, and is not costly. 
It is estimated that every minute the instrument will 
give off what fills a space equal to 32 tons measurement; 
so that, making allowance for the space occupied by 
cargo, which may be taken at one-half, a vessel of 1,280 
tons would be filled in twenty minutes, and the fire 
completely extinguished. During this process the cargo 
need not be disturbed, nor the hatches removed. The 
use of the instrument need not be confined to the ex- 
tinction or prevention of fire. It requires very little 
manual labor, and forms a marine fire-engine equal to 
those in use. It will aiso act as a subsidiary pump, 
and can be made serviceable as any other force-pump. 
In this way it will be constantly useful on board any 
ship, and by being at hand will always be ready for ap- 
plication as a fire-destroyer. The experiment at Green- 
hithe, of which we give an illustration, was witnessed 
by a large party of gentlemen; among whom were sci- 
entific and practical experts, and one deputed by the 
Board of Trade. They were generally well satisfied 
with the result. 

PRESENTS TO A West AFRICAN KinG.—The arrival at 
Bonny of H. M.S. Encounter and H. M. 8. Active, under 
the command of Sir William Hewitt, V. C., K.C.B., the 
Commodore of the West African Station, was attended by 
a ceremonious visit from King George Peppel, an ally of 
the British in the Ashantee campaign. The King and 
his courtiers were received on the quarter-deck of the 
Ei ter with all due formalities of respect. The Com- 





holiday. They sharpened their pencils mec hanically, 
arranged the leaves of their note-books, as of yore, 
while their ears swayed to and fro in quest of the 
faintest whisper trom the jury-room. At first their 
recognition of the absence of the jury was accom- 
panied by a quiet stretching of folded legs, and a 
grunt of satisfaction that the Rubicon had been 
a Then they too, waited, for the verdict. 

hey moved about as it they knew there was crape 
on the door, or that a heart was about being 
broken. The relief from steady work was too 





modore made a suitable address to his royal visitor, and 
presented him with a sword, an ornamental silver tan- 
kard and other handsome gifts from Her Majesty Queen 
Victoria. King Peppel and other chiefs were then in- 
vited to drink Her Majesty’s health, which they did in 
bumpers of champagne from the tankard, King Peppel 
replying to the Commodore's speech. 

A Mzet oF THE Coacuine CLUB, which lately took 
place on the terrace below the Alexandra Palace, is re- 
presented by the last cut on our “ Pictorial Spirit ” page. 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK, 
DomMESTIC. 


A Banp of political refugees from Uruguay landed at 
Charleston, 8. C....The locusts are said to have 
abandoned Southern Nebraska. ...A large portion of the 
business quarter of Grand Rapids, Mich., was burned. 
....Hinds, indicted for participation in the postal con- 
tract frauds, was acquitted....Final instructions were 
issued to the Sioux Commissioners....The American 
Jockey Club held its Spring meeting at Jerome Park... . 
Comet won the race in the regatta of the Brooklyn Yacht 
Club. ...Intelligence was received of the wreck of the 
United States steamer Saranac in the North Pacific... . 
The officers of the Pacific Mail Steamship Company re- 
ported that they had received subsidies from Mexico and 
the Central American nations amounting to over 
$107,000 annually... .Major Wilkinson, of the Treasury 
Department, reported that 40,000 Mennonites had de- 
termined to emigrate to the United States....A naval 
and military patrol of the Rio Grande was ordered by 
Government. ...Mr. Tweed was released from the Peni- 
tentiary and is now in Ludlow Street Jail... .The Demo- 
crats of Maine nominated General Roberts.of Bangor for 
Governor....Republican State officers were chosen by 
the New Hampshire Legislature....The bicentennia! of 
King Philip's war at Swanzey, Mass., was cele! rated 
on June 22d....Sheppard Leffle received the Democratic 
nomination for Governor of Iowa, on a one-term, anti- 
prohibition platform....The bankers of Philadelphia 
entertained about two hundred business men from New 
York and elsewhere at Fairmount Park... .General Bid- 
well, of Butte County, received the Independant nomi- 
nation for Governor of California. 


FOREIGN. 


Tue officials of Hamburg saluted the United States 
steamer Alaska, and extended the hospitalities of the 
city to her officers... .General Campos effected a union 
with the Spanish Army of the Centre under Jovellar. . .. 
The Emperor of Austria will8meet the Czar on the Bohe- 
mian frontier....A hostile demonstration against the 
Anjerican and British Consuls at Chin Kiang was made 
by Chinese...,.M. Gambetta had a lively tilt with the 
Bonapartists in the French Assembly....A grant of 
$120,000, to defray the expense of representing France 
at the Centennial, passed the Assembly without opposi. 
tion ...In the municipal elections in Rome, Garibaldi 
led the list of successful candidates, having a general 
support....The discussion between Belgium and Ger- 
many was closed by a friendly note from the latter to 
the former....A report was circulated in London that 
the Carlists had invaded Castile. ...The American reviv- 
alists were refused permission to hold a meeting at 
Eton, England....An Ultramontane disturbance oc- 
curred in Rhein, East Prussia, in which the Burgomas. 
ter was dangerously wounded....It was asserted that 
Mr. Gladstone had agreed to resume the Liberal leader- 
ship next year....Upon the request of Germany, the 
Belgian Chamber of Representatives passed a Bill mak 
ing the offer to commit an offense a crime... .The King 
of Burmah gave satisfactory explanations of his action 
to Great Britain, and the war-cloud passed away....A 
grand review and sham-fight of British troops took place 
on June 23d, in honor of the American Riflemen.... 
Count Von Arnim was sentenced to nine months’ impris- 
onment, after an examination of his appeal... ..A Carlist 
victory over the Alfonsists was reported from Castile... . 
The Masonic Grand Lodge of Ireland gave a digner to 
the Masonic members of the American rifle team....An 
immense damage fs reported by the overflow of the 
River Garonne, France, and a grant of $200,000 was 
voted by the Assembly for the sufferers... .Costa Rica 
refuses Nicaragua’s offer to refer the matters in dispute 
to an arbitrator....Honduras has made satisfactory 
amends to the United States for insults to ité consul and 
flag at Omoa....A Bill was introduced into the Peru- 
vian Congress asking a grant of $1,000,000 to encour. 
age emigration from Europe....Count Von Arnim will 
appeal to the Supreme Tribunal....The Fortress of 
Miravet, a stronghold of the Carlists, was surrendered to 
the Royal troops... .It was estimated that over 2,000 
lives were lost by the Garonne flood in France... .The 
King of Burmah signed a treaty with Great Britain.... 
While practicing at Dollymount on June 25th, the 
American team scored far ahead of their shots dyring 
the International contest at Creedmoor last year. 








PREPARATIONS FOR THE COLLEGIATE 
REGATTA AT SARATOGA. 
PRINCETON sends two crews and a single sculler. 


YALE will have two crews and a single sculler, Julian 
Kennedy. 


HARVARD has changed its regatta color from magenta 
to crimson. 


THERE are about $3,000 worth of prizes for the Col. 
lege athletes. 


CorNELL Will send both a freshman crew and. a single 
sculler, C. 8. Francis. 

FOURTEEN crews are entered for the University race, 
and six for the Freshinan. 


Yau still sticks to Captain Cook, although the boys 
complain that his stroke is too difficult. 


Tux Cornell boys when practicing were obliged to 
walk twelve miles for exercise with the ash, 


Downs, Wuitnry and Marsa, of the Wesleyan crew of 
last year, will occupy their old positions in July. : 


Dartmovta will imitate the slow stroke of Yale and 
Harvard, in a new boat now building at Greenpoint. 


Bets are out that Princeton has the strongest crew. 
Nichol is their captain, and he is training them like a 
reg’ lar. 

Tax Regatta Committee is J. E. Eustis, of Wesleyan; 
C. H. Ferry, Yale; J. C. Dayton, Princeton. James Wat- 
son will be the umpire. 


Last year Brown of Rhode Island sent a Freshman 
crew; but now she has entered for both the University 
and the Freshman contests. 


A PrOULIARITY of the stroke of the Columbia crew is a 
sharp thrusting out of the hands before going forward 
—-& movement which is said to be difficult to acquire. 


Two additions to the list of College crews are made 
this year: Hamilton coming forward for the University 
race; and Amherst, which has done little since 1873. 


Tae Saratoga Rowing Association will have charge of 
the athletic sports this season, and of.the ten “ events,” 
eight will be open to all the undergraduates represented 
in the College Regatta. 


Tae crew of Williams have a liberal diet, with plenty 
of ale; that of Wesley, embraces roast beef, mutton, 
chops, beefsteak, eggs, rice and bread and milk; and 
Harvard, in addition to the general course, have an 
abundance of milk and fruit. 


CotumBiA, which won last year, takes the following 
as its crew: Bow, Irving Sprague, age 20, weight 152; 
No. 2, Edward E. Sage, age 20. weight 167; No. 3, 
J. G. Murphy, age 25, weight 167; No. 4, G. M. Ham- 
mond, age 18, weight 167; No. 5, Charles & Boyd, age 
19, weight 183; stroke, J. T.- win, age 23, weight 
162. Professor Amringo says of Captain Goodwin: ‘‘ His 
characteristic is, that he can spurt for three miles and 
not feel it.” 
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SELF-RELIANCE 
BY 
FRANCIS MEREDYTH, M. A,, 
CANON OF LIMERICK CATHEDRAL. 


H! give me beyond mines of gold, 
Or kingdoms proud and wide, man, 
A heart of independent mold; 
Tis worth the world beside, man. 
Self-trust is might, if duly used, 
Self-knowledge wisest science— 
Then show, man, that you know, man, 
There’s naught like Self-reliance ! 


The noble fortitude it gives 
May mock at threatening Care, man; 
Through trial’s fiercest storm it lives, 
Unfoundered by Despair, man. 
The spirit mail-clad thus may bid 
To Fortune’s frown defiance. 
Believe it, man—achieve it, man— 
There’s naught like Self-reliance ! 


Tt’s honest pride from all that’s mean, 
And foul and false restrains, man; 
On other’s aid it scorns to lean 
While native power remains, man. 
One’s own true heart’s the surest friend; 
With guardian, Heaven’s alliance, 
Twill save, man, to the grave, man— 
There’s naught like Se'f-reliance ! 


Redeemed by Love. 


By rae Aursor or “ Dora THORNE,” ‘THE Mys- 
TERY OF THE HOLLY TREE,” ‘“‘ THE SHADOW 
oF A Sin,” Erc. 

A were expected, and Sir Oswald had deter- 

mined to do them all honor. The state 
apartments, which had not been used during his 
tenure, were all thrown open; the superb ball- 
room, once the pride of the county, was redeco- 
rated; the long, empty corridors and suites of 
apartments reserved for visitors were once more 
full of life. Miss Hastings was the presiding genius; 
Pauline Darrell took far less interest in the pre- 
parations. 

‘¢T am glad,” she said, one morning, ‘“ that I am 
to see your ‘world,’ Sir Oswald. You despise 
mine; | shall be anxious to see what yours is 
like.” 

The baronet answered her testily. 

‘«T do not quite understand your remarks about 
‘worlds.’ Surely we live under the same condi- 
tions.” 

“Not in the same world of people,’’ she op- 
osed; ‘‘and I am anxious to see what yours is 
ike.”’ 

‘*What do you expect to find in what you are 
pleased to call my world, Pauline?” he asked, 
angrily. 

“Little truth, and plenty of affectation; little 
honor, and plenty of polish; little honesty, and 
very high-sounding words; little sincerity, and 
plenty of deceit,” PGS 

‘* By what right do you sit in judgment?” he de- 
manded. 

‘* None ataill,’”’ replied Pauline ; ‘“‘ but, as people 
are always speaking ill of the dear, honest world 
in which t have lived, I may surely be permitted to 
criticise the world that is outside it.” 

Sir Oswald turned away angrily, and Miss Hast- 
ings sighed over the girl’s willfulness. 

** Why do you talk to Sir Oswald in a fashion that 
always irritates him ?’’ she remonstrated. 

‘* We live in a free country, and have each of us 
freedom of speech.” 

“‘Tam afraid the day will come when you will 
pay a sad price for yours.” 

But Pauline Darrell only laughed. Such fears 
never affected her; she would svoner have ex- 

ected to see the heavens fall at her feet than that 
r Oswald should not leave Darrell Court to her— 
his niece, a Darrell, with the Darrell face and the 
Darrell figure, the true, proud features of the race. 
He would never dare to do otherwise, she thought, 
and she would not condescend to change either her 
thought or speech to please him.” 

*‘ The Darrells do not know fear,”’ she would say ; 
‘there never yet was an example of a Darrell’s be- 
ing frightened into anything.”’ 

So the breach between the uncle and the niece 
grew wider every day. He could not understand 
her; the grand, untrained, undisciplined, poetical 
nature was beyond him—he could neither reach its 
heights nor fathom its depths. There were times 
when he thought that, despite her outward coldness 
and pride, there was within a soul of fire, when he 
dimly understood the magnificence of the character 
he could not read, when he suspected there might 
be some souls that could not be narrowed or 
forced into a common groove. Nevertheless he 
feared her; he was afraid to trust, not the honor, 
but the fame, of his race to her. 

“She iy capable of anything,’’ he would repeat to 
himself, again and again. ‘She would fling the 
Darrell revenues to the wind ; she would transform 
Darrell Court into one huge _ observatory, if 
astronomy pleased her—into one huge laboratory, 
if she gave herself to chemistry. One thing is per- 
fectly clear to me—she can never be my heiress until 
she is safely married.” 

And, after great deliberation—after listening to 
all his heart’s pleading in favor of her grace, 
her beauty, her royal generosity of character, the 
claim of her name and her truth—he came to the 
decision that, if she would marry Captain Langton, 
who he loved perhaps better than any one else in 
the world, he would at once make his will, adopt 
her, and leave her heiress of all that he had in the 
world. pe 

One morning the captain confided in him, telling 
him how dearly he loved his beautiful niece, and 
then Sir Oswald revealed his intentions. 

‘* You understand, Aubury,” he said; ‘the girl 
is magnificently beautiful—she is a true Darrell; 
but I am frightened about her. She is not like other 
girls; she is wanting in tact, in knowledge of the 
world, and both are essential. I hope you will win 
her. I shall die content if I leave Darrell Court in 
your hands, and if you are her husband. I could not 
pass her over to make you my heir ; but, ifyou can 
persuade her to marry you, you can take the name 
of Darrell, and you can guide and direct her. What 
do you suy, Aubury ?” 

‘What do I say!’’ stammered the captain. ‘I 
say this—that I love her so dearly, that I would 
marry her if she had not a farthing. I love her so 
that lan uage cannot express the depth of my affec- 
tion for her.” 

The captain was for a few minutes quite over- 
come—he had been so long dunned for money, so 
hardly pressed, so desperate, that the chance of 
twenty th nd a year and Darrell Court was 
aimost too much for him. brow grew damp, 








CHAPTER XV. 


FEW days later the tranquillity of Darrell 
Court was at an end. The invited guests 
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and his lips pale. All this might be his own if he 
could but win the consent of this girl. Yet he feared 
her; the proud, noble face, the grand, dark eyes 
rose before him, and seemed.to rebuke him for his 
eearion hope. How was he to win her? 
‘lattery, sweet, soft words would never do. One 
scornful look froin her sent his ideas “ flying right 
and left.” 

‘*Tf she were only like other girls,’ he thought, 
“1 could make her my wife within a few weeks.”’ 

Then he took heart of grace. tad he not been 
celebrated for his good fortune amongst the fair 
sex? Had he not always found his handsome per- 
son, his low, tender voice, his pleasing manner 
irresistible? Who was this proud, dark-eyed girl 
that she should measure the depths of his heart and 
soul, and find them wanting? Surely he must be 
superior to the artists in shabby coats by whom she 
had been surrounded. And yet he feared as much 
as he hoped. 

‘*She has such a way of making me feel small,’ 
he said to himself; ‘and, if that kind of feeling 
comes over me when I am making her an offer, it 
will be of no use to pleading my suit.” 

But what a prospect—master of Darrell Court and 
twenty thousand per annum! He would endure 
almost any humiliation to obtain that position. 

“She must have me,” he said to himself—* she 
shall have me! I will force her to be my wife!”’ 

Why, if he could but announce his engagement 
to Miss Darrell, he could borrow as much money as 
would clear off all his liabilities! And how much 
he needed money no one knew better than himself. 
He had paid his visit to the Court because there 
were two writs out against him in London, and 
unless he could come to some settlement of them, 
he knew what awaited him. 

And all—fortune, happiness, wealth, freedom, 
a rg on one word from the proud 
ips that had hardly ever spoken kindly to him. He 
loved her, too—loved her with a fierce, desperate 
love that at times frightened himself. 

“‘T should like you,” said Sir Oswald, at the con- 
clusion of their interview, ‘‘to have the matter 
settled as soon as you can, because, I tell you 
frankly, if my niece does not consent to marry you, 
I shall marry, myself. All my friends are eagerly 
solicitous for me to do so; they do not like the 
prospect of seeing a grand old inheritance like this 
fall into the hands of a willful, capricious girl. But I 
tell you in confidence, Aubury, | do not wish to 
marry. Iam a confirmed old bachelor now, and it 
would be a sad trouble to me to have my life 
changed by marriage; still I would rather marry 
than that harm should come to Darrell Court.”’ 

* Certainly,” agreed the captain. 

“T do not €mind telling you still further that I 
have seen a lady, whom, if [ marry at all, I should 
like to make my wife—in fact, she resembles some 
one I used to know long years ago. I have every 
reason to believe she is much admired and sought 
after; so that I want you to settle your affairs as 
speedily as possible, Mind, Aubury, they must be 
settled—there must be no deferring, no putting off ; 
you must have an answer—yes or no—very shortly ; 
and you must not lose an hour in communicating 
that answer to me.” 

‘*T hope it will be a favorable one,’’ said Aubury 
Langton; but his mind misgave him. He had an 
idea that the girl had found him wanting; he could 
not forget her first frank declaration that she did 
not like him. 

‘‘ If she refuses me, have I your permission to tell 
Miss Darrell the alternative?’ he asked of Sir 
Oswald. 

The baronet thought deeply for some minutes, 
and then said: 

‘“* Yes, it is only fair and just that she should know 
it—that she should learn that if she refuses you she 
loses all chance of being my heiress. But do not 
say anything of the lady I have mentioned. 

The visitors were coming on Tuesday, and Thurs- 
day was the day settled for the ball. 

* All girls like balls,’’ thought Captain Langton. 
‘* Pauline is sure to be in a good temper then, and 
I will ask her on Thursday night.” 

But he owned to himself that he would rather a 
thousand times have faced a whole battalion of en- 
emies than ask Pauline Darrell to be his wife. 





CHAPTER XVI. 


T was many years since Darrell Court had been 

so gay. Sir Oswald had resolved that the ball 
should be one that should reflect credit on the 
giver and the guests. He had ordered a fine band 
of music and a magnificent banquet. The grounds 
were to be illuminated, colored lamps being placed 
amongst the trees; the ball-room was a gorgeous 
mass of most brilliant bloom—tier after tier of 
magnificent flowers was ranged along the walls, 
white statues gleaming from the bright foliage, and 
little fountains here and there sending up their fra- 
grant spray. Sir Oswald had sent to London for 
some one to superintend the decorations; but they 
were not perfected until Miss Darrell, passing 
through, suggested first one alteration, and then 
another, until the originators, recognizing her su- 
perior artistic judgment and picturesque taste, de- 
ferred to her, and then the decorations became a 
magnificent. work of art. 

Sir Oswald declared himself delighted, and the 
captain’s none were unmeasured. Then, and 
then only, Miss Darrell began to feel some interest 
in the ball; her love of beauty was awakened and 
pleased—there was something more in the event 
than the mere gratification of seeing people 
dance. 

The expected visitors had arrived on the Tues- 
day—Lady Hampton, radiant with expectant vic- 
tory; Elinor, silent, thoughtful, and more gentle 
than ever, and consequently more pleasing. 

Lady Hampton was delighted with the idea of 
the ball. 

‘* You must make your great coup on that evening, 
Elinor,” she said. ‘‘ You have a superb dress, and 
I shall quite expect i to receive and accept an 
offer from Sir Oswald.” 

Elinor Rocheford raised her eyes. 
something wistful in the expression. 

‘‘Oh, aunt,” she said, *‘I like the captain so 
much better !”’ 

Lady Hampton did not lose her good humor— 
Elinor was not the first refractory girl she had 
brought to her senses. 

“* Never mind about liking the captain, my dear; 
that is only natural. He is not in love with you. i 
can see through the whole business. If Darrell 
Court goes to Miss Darrell, he will marry her. He 
can marry no girl without agen Bi because he is, I 
know, over head and ears in debt. Major Penryn 
was speaking of him to-day. The only way to pre- 
vent his spacriage with Miss Darrell is for you to 
take Sir Oswald yourself. 

Elinor’s face flushed. Lady Hampton certainly 
understood the art of evoking the worst feelings. 
Jealousy, envy and dislike stirred faintly in the gen- 
tle heart of her niece. 

*T hope you will do your very best to win Sir 
Oswald's ctions,”’ continued Lady Hampton, 


There was 


‘‘for I should not like to see Darrell Court fall into 
the hands of that proud girl.” 

‘« Nor should 1,’’ assented Miss Rocheford. 

The evening of the ball arrived at last, and Lady 
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Hampton stood like a fairy godmother in Elinor’s 
dressing-room, superintending the toilet that was 
to work such wonders. Lady Hampton herself 
looked very imposing in her handsome dress of 
black velvet and point lace, with diamond orna- 
ments. Elinor’s dress was a triumph of art. Her. 
fresh, fair, gentle loveliness shone to perfection 
aided by her elaborate costume of white silk and 
white lace, trimmed with green and silver leaves. 
The ornaments were all of silver—both fringe and 
leaves; the headdress was a green wreath with 
silver flowers. Nothing could have been more ele- 
gant and effective. There was a gentle flush on the 
fair face and a light in the blue eyes. 

“That will do, Elinor,’ said Lady Hampton, 
complacently. ‘ Your dress is perfection. I have 
no fear now—you will have no rival.”’ 

Perhaps Lady Hampton had never disliked Paul- 
ine Darrell more than on that night, for the mag- 
nificent beauty of the girl had nevet been so appar- 
ent. Sir Oswald had given his niece carte blanche 
in respect of preparation for the ball, but she had 
not at first taken sufficient interest in the matter to 
send to London, as he wished, for a dress. Later 
on she had gone to the large wardrobe, where the 
treasures accumulated by the ladies Darrell lay. 
Such shining treasures of satin, velvet, silk, cash- 
mere, and such profusion of laces and ornaments 
were there! She selected a superb costume—a 
magnificent amber brocade embroidered with white 
flowers, gorgeous, beautiful, artistic. It was a 
dress that had been made for some former Lady 
Darrell. 

How well it became her! The amber set off her 
dark beauty as a golden frame does a rich picture. 
The dress required but little alteration; it was cut 
square, showing the white, stately. graceiul neck, 
and the sleeves hung after the Grecian fashion, 
leaving the round, white arms bare. The light 
shining upon the dress changed with every move- 
ment; it was as though the girl was enveloped in 
sunbeams. Every lady present envied that dress, 
and pronounced it to be gorgeous beyond com- 
parison. 

Pauline’s rich curls of dark hair were studded 
with diamond stars, and a diamond necklace 
clasped her white throat—this was Sir Oswald’s 
present. Her artistic taste had found yet further 
scope; for she had enhanced the beauty of her 
dress by the addition of white daphnes shrouded in 
green leaves. 

Sir Oswald looked‘ at her in admiration; her 
magnificent beauty, her queenly figure, her royal 
grace and ease of movement, her splendid costume, 
allimpressed him. From every fold of her shining 
dress came a rich sweet subtle perfume; her 
usually pale face had ont an unwonted flush of a 
delicate rose-leaf color. 

“If she would but be like that sweet Elinor!” 
thought Sir Oswald. ‘I could not wish for a more 
beautiful mistress for Darrell Court.’’ 

She stood by his side while he received his 
guests, and her dignified ease delighted him. 

‘Had she been some Eastern queen,’’ he 
thought, “her eccentricities would have hurt no 
one. As it is——” and Sir Oswald concluded his 
sentence by a grave shake of the head. 

The captain, pleased with Miss Rocheford’s 
graceful loveliness, had been amusing himself by 
paying her some very choice compliments, and she 
was delighted with them. 

“If Sir Oswald were only like him?’ she thought; 
and Aubrey Langton, meeting the timid, gentle 
gape. said to himself that he must be careful—he 
1ad no wish to win the girl’s heart—he should be 
quite at a loss to know what to do with it. 
aw he saw Pauline his courage almost failed 

im. 

“How am I to ask that magnificent girl to marry 
me?’’ he said. 

Sir Oswald had expressed a wish that Aubrey 
and Pauline would open the ball; it would give 
people an idea of what he wished, he thought, and 
— other gentlemen from “‘ turning her head”’ 

y paying her any marked attention. Yet he knew 
how difficult it would be for any one to win Paul- 
ine’s regard. She made no objection when he ex- 
pressed his wish to her, but she did not look 
particularly pleased. 

Captain Langton understood the art of dancing 
better perhaps than the art of war; he was per- 
fect in it—even Pauline avowed it. With him 
dancing was the very poetry of motion. The flowers, 
the lights, the sweet soft music, the fragrance, the 
silvery sound of laughter, the fair faces and shining 
jewels of the ladies, all stirred and warmed Paul- 
ine’s imagination ; they brought bright and vivid 
fancies to her, and touched the poetical, beauty- 
loving soul. A glow came over her face, a light 
into her proud dark eyes, her lips were wreathed 
in smiles—no one had ever seen Pauline so beauti- 
ful before. 

“You enjoy this, do you not?’ said Aubrey 
Langton, as he watched her beautiful face. 

“‘T shall do so,’’ she replied, ‘‘ very much in- 
deed ;”’ and at what those words implied the cap- 
tain’s courage fell to zero. 

He saw how many admiring eyes followed her; 
he knew that all the gentlemen in the room were 
envying him his position with Miss Darrell. He 
knew that, pretty as some of the girls were, Paul- 
ine outshone them as the sun outshines the stars; 
and he knew that she was the queen of the féte— 
queen of the ball. 

‘“‘ This is the first time you have met many of the 
county people, is it not?” he asked. 

She looked round indifferently. 

“Yes, it is the first time,’’ she replied. 

“Do you admire any of the men? I know how 
different your taste is from that of most girls. Is 
there any one here who has pleased you?” 

She laughed. 

‘] cannot tell,’”’ she answered; “ you forget this 
is the first dance. I have had no opportunity of 
judging.” 

“I believe that I am jealous already,” he ob- 
served. 

She looked at him; her dark eyes made his heart 
beat, they seemed to look through him. 

““You are what?’ she asked. ‘Captain Lang- 
ton, I do not understand.” 

He dared not repeat the words. 

“‘T wish,” he said, with a deep sigh, ‘“ that I had 


“all the talent and all the wealth in the world.” 


“For what reason?” she inquired. 

oo you would care for me then,’”’ he 
said. 

‘‘ Because of your talent and wealth !’’ she ex- 
claimed. ‘No, that I should not.” 

“But I thought you admired talent so much,” 
he said, in surprise. 

‘‘So Ido, but mere talent would never command 
my respect, nor mere wealth.” 

“The two together might,” he suggested. 


“No. You would not understand me, Captain 
Langton, were I to explain. Now this dance is 
over, and [ heard you engage Miss Rocheford for 
the next.” 

‘“‘ And you,” he said, gloomily.—‘‘ what are you 
going to do?” 

“To enjoy myself,” she replied ; “‘ and, from the 
manner in which her face brightened when he left 
~ ng captain feared she was pleased to be quit 
of him. 





CHAPTER XVII. 


HE ball at Darrell Court was a brilliant success. 
Sir Oswald was delighted, Lady Hampton 
complimented him so highly. 

‘That is just as it ought to be, Sir Oswald,” she 
said. ‘‘One who can give such entertainments as 
this should not think of retiring from a world he is 
so well qualified to adorn. Confess, now, that 
under the influence of that music you could dance 
yourself.” 

Sir Oswald laughed. 

‘*T must plead guilty,’”’ he said. ‘‘ How beautiful 
Miss Rocheford looks to-night !’’ 

‘It is well for you, Sir Oswald, that you have not 
heard all the compliments that the dear child has 
lavished on you; they would have made you vain.” 

Sir Oswald’s face brightened with pleasure. 

“Is your niece pleased? I am very glad indeed; 
it was more to give her pleasure than from any 
other motive that I gave the ball.” 

‘*Then you have succeeded perfectly. Now, Sir 
Oswald, do you not see that what I said was 
true—that an establishment like this requires a 
mistress? Darrell Court always led the hospitalities 
of the county. It is only since no lady has lived 
here that it has fallen into the background.” 

‘Tt shall be in the background no longer,’”’ said 
Sir Oswald. ‘I think my first ballis a very success- 
ful one. How happy everybody looks!” 

But of all that brilliant company, Pauline Darrell 
was queen. There were men present who would 
have given anything for one smile from her lips. 
They admired her—they thought her beautiful 
beyond comparison—but they did not feel quite at 
ease with her. She was somewhat beyond them 
—they did not understand her. She did not blush 
and glow and smile when they said pretty things to 
her. When they gave her their most brilliant small 
talk, she had nothing to give them inreturn. A 
soul quite different from theirs looked at them out 
of her dark, proud eyes. They said to themselves 
that she was very beautiful, but that she required 
softening, and that something lovable and tender 
was wanting in her. She was a queen to be 
worshiped—an empress to receive all homage—but 
not a woman to be loved. So they thought who 
were not even capable of judging such capacity 
for love as hers. 

She was also not popular with the ladies. They 
thought her very superb—they admired her magnifi- 
cent dress—but they pronounced her proud and 
reserved. ‘They said she gave herself airs—that 
she took no pains to make friends; and they did 
not anticipate any very great rejoicings when 
Darrell Court should belong to her. The elder 
ladies pronounced that judgment on her —the 
younger ones shrank abashed and were slightly 
timid in her presence. 

Sir Oswald, it was noticed, led Miss Rocheford in 
to supper, and seemed to pay her very great atten- 
tion. Some of the ladies made observations, but 
others said it was all nonsense ; if Sir Oswald had 
ever intended to marry, he would have married 
years ago, and his choice would have fallen on a 
lady of mature age, not on a slight, slender girl. 
Besides—and who could find an answer to such an 
argument ?—was it not settled that Miss Darrell was 
to be his heiress? There was no doubt about that. 

The baronet’s great affection for Aubrey Langton 
was also known ; more than one of the guests present 
guessed at the arrangement made, and said that 
in all probability Miss Darrel would marry the 
captain, and that they would have the Court after 
Sir Oswald’s death. 

The banquet was certainly a magnificent one. 
The guests did full justice to the costly wines, 
the rare and beautiful fruits, the recherché dishes 
prepared with so much skill and labor. When 
supper was ended, the dancers returned to the ball- 
room, but Miss Darrell was already rather weary of 
it all. 

She stole away during the first dance after 
supper. The lamps were lighted in the conserva- 
tory, and shed a soft, pearly light over the fragrant 
flowers ; the great glass doors at the end were open, 
and beyond lay the moonlight, soft, sweet, and 
silvery, steeping the flowers, the trees, and the long 
grassin its mild light. Without, all was so calm, so 
still; there was the evening sky with its myriad 
stars, so calm and so serene; close to the doors 
stood great sheaves of white lilies, and just inside 
was a nest of fragrant daphnes and jasmines. 

Pauline stood lost in delight—the perfume seemed 
to float in from the moonlight and enfold her. This 
quiet, holy, tranquil beauty touched her heart as 
the splendor of the ball-room could not, her soul 
grew calm and still, she seemed nearer happiness 
than she had ever been before. 

“‘ How beautiful the world is!’ she thought. She 
raised her face, so serenely placid and fair in the 
moonlight; the silver radiance fell upon it, adding 
all that was needed to make it perfect, a blended 
softness and tenderness. The gorgeous golden- 
hued dress falling around her glistened, gleamed, 
and glowed; her diamonds shone like flames; no 
artist ever dreamed of a fairer picture than this girl 
in the midst of the moonlight and the flowers. 

Bright fancies thronged her mind; she thought of 
the time when she should be mistress of that rich 
domain. No mercenary delight made her heart 
thrill ; it was not the prospect of being rich that de- 
lighted her; it was a nobler pride—delight in the 
grand old home where heroes had lived and died, 
earnest thoughts of how she would care for it, how 
she would love it as some living thing when it should 
be her own. 

Her own! Verily her lines were cast in pleasant 
places. She dreamed great things—of the worthy 
deeds she would do, of the noble charities she 
would carry out, the magnificent designs that she 
would bring to maturity when Darrell Court should 
be hers. 

It was not that she wished for it at once. She did 
not love Sir Oswald—their natures were too antago- 
nistic for that; but she did not wish—indeed she 
was incapable of wishing—that his life should be 
shortened even for one hour. She only remembered 
that in the course of time this grand inheritance 
must be hers. How she would help those artist- 
friends of her father’s! What orders she would give 
them, what pictures she would buy, what en- 
couragement she would give to art and literature! 
How she would foster genius! How she would be- 
friend the clever and gifted poor ones of the earth rt 

The beautiful moonlight seemed to grow fairer, 
the blue starry heavens nearer, as the grand and 
gracious possibilities of her life revealed themselves 
to her. Her heart grew warm, her soul trembled 
with delight. 

And then—then there would be something dearer 
and fairer than all this—-something that comes 
to every woman—her birthright—something that 
would complete her life, that would change it, that. 
would make music of every word, and harmony of 
action. The time would come when love would 
find her out, when the fairy prince would wake her 
from her magic sleep. She was pure and spotless. 
as the white lilies standing near her; the breath of 
love had never passed over her. There had been 
no idle conversations with young girls on the subject 
of love and lovers; her heart was a blank page; 
but there came to her that night, as she stoo 
dreaming her maiden dreams among the flowers; 
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an idea of how she could love, and of what manner 
of man he would be who should win her love. 

Was she like Undine? Were there depths in her 
heart and soul which could not be reached until 
love had brought them to light? She felt in herself 
great capabilities that had never yet been exercised 
or called into action ; love would complete her life ; it 
would be the sun endowing the flowers with life, 
warmth, aud fragrance. 

What manner of man must he be who would wake 
this soul of hers to perfect life? She had seen no 
one yet capable of doing so. The mind that mas- 
tered hers must be a master-mind; the soul that 
could bring her soul into subjection must be a grand 
soul, a just soul, noble and generous. Ah, well, 
the moonlight was fair, and the flowers were fair! 
Soon, perhaps, this fair dream of hers might be 
realized, and then— 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


A SHADOW came between Pauline and the 
i moonlight, and a quiet voice said : 

“‘ Miss Darrell, I am so glad to find you here, and 
alone.”’ 

Looking up, she saw Aubrey Langton standing 
by her side. Aubrey’s fair, handsome face was 
flushed, and there was the fragrance of the wine- 
cup about him—for the gallant captain's courage 
had failed him and he had had to fortify himself. 
He had seen Miss Darrell go into the conservatory, 
and he understood her well enough to be sure that 
she had gone thither in search of quiet. Here was 
his opportunity. He had been saying to himself 
all day that he must watch for his opportunity ; 
here it was—yet his courage failed him, and his 
heart sank; he would have given anything to any 
one who would have undertaken the task that lay 
before him. There was so much at stake—not only 
love, but wealth, fortune, even freedom; there was 
so much to be won or lost, that he was frightened. 

However, as he said to himself, it had to be done. 
He went back to the dining-room and poured out 
for himself a tumbler of the baronet’s generous old 
wine, which made his heart glow, and diffused 
warmth through his whole frame, and then he went 
on his difficult errand. He walked quietly through 
the conservatory, and saw Pauline standing at the 
doors. He was not an artist, he had nothing of the 
poet about him, but the solemn beauty of that pic 
ture did touch him—the soft, sweet moonlight, the 
sheaves of white lilies, the nest of daphnes, and that 
most beautiful face raised to the starry sky. 

He stood for some minutes in silence—a dim per- 
ception of his own unworthiness came over him. 
Pauline looked as though she stood in a charmed 
circle which he almost feared to enter. 

Then he went up to her and spoke. She was 
startled, she had been so completely absorbed in 
her dreams, and he was the last person on earth with 
whom she could identify them. 

“IT hope I have not startled you,” he said. ‘I 
am so glad to find you here, Miss Darrell. There is 
something I want to say to you.” 

Perhaps that beautiful calm night-scene had 
softened her; she turned to him with a smile more 
gentle than he had ever seen on her face before. 

‘* You want to tell me something—I am ready to 
listen, Captain Langton. What is it?’ 

He came nearer to her; the sweet, subtle per- 
fume from the flowers at her breast reached him; 
the proud faee that had always looked proudly on 
him was near his own. 

He came one step nearer still, and then Pauline 
drew back with a haughty gesture that seemed to 
scatter the light in her jewels. 

‘“*T can hear — well,’’ she said, coldly. 
‘«What is it you have to tell me?” 

‘* Pauline, do not be unkind to me. Let me come 
nearer, where I may kneel at your feet, and pray 
my prayer.” 

His face flushed, his heart warmed with his 
words; all the passionate love that he really felt for 
her woke within him. There was no feigning, no 
pretense—it was all reality. It was not Darrell 
Court he was thinking.of, but Pauline, peerless, 
queenly Pauline; and in that moment he felt that 
he could give his whole life to win her. 

‘Let me pray my prayer,’ he repeated—* let 
me tell you how dearly I love you, Pauline—so 
dearly and so well that, if you send me from you, 
my life will be a burden to me, and I shall be the 
most wretched of men.” 

She did not look proud or angry, but merely 
sorry. Her dark eyes drooped. Her lips even 
quivered. 

‘‘You love me,’’ she rejoined—“ really love me, 
Captain Langton?” 

He interrupted her. 

‘“‘T loved you the first moment that I saw 
a I have admired others, but I have seen none 
ike you. All the deep, passionate love of my 
heart has gone out to you; and if you throw it 
from you, Pauline, I shall dic.” 

“‘T am very sorry,”’ she murmured, gently. 

““Nay, not sorry. Why should you be sorry? 
You would not take a man’s lile, and hold it in the 
hollow of your hand, only to fling away. You 
may have richer lovers, you may have titles} and 
wealth offered to you, but you will never have a 
love truer or deeper than mine.” 

There was a ring of truth about his words, and 
they haunted her. 

“T know I am unworthy of you. If I were a 
crowned king, and you my peerless Pauline, the 
humblest peasant, 1 should choose you from the 
whole world to be my wife. But Iam only a sol- 
dier—a poor soldier. I have but one treasure, and 
that I offer to you—the deepest, truest love of my 
heart. I would that I were a king, and could 
woo you more worthily.” 

She looked up quickly—his eyes were drinking 
in the beauty of her face ; but there was somethimg 
in them from which she shrank without knowing 
why. She would have spoken, but he went on 
quickly : 

“Only grant my prayer, Pauline—promise me to 
be my wife—promise to love me---and I will live 
only for you. I will give you my heart, my 
thoughts, my life! I will take you to bright 
sunny lands, and will show you all that the 
earth holds beautiful and fair. You shall be my 
queen, and I will be your humblest slave.” 

His voice died away in a great tearless sob—he 
loved her so dearly, and there was so much at 
stake. She looked at him with infinite pity in her 
dark eyes. He had said all that he could think of; 
he had wooed her as eloquently as he was able; he 
had done his best, and now he waited for some 
word from her. 

There were tenderness, pity and surprise in her 
musical voice as she spoke to him. 

“T am so sorry, Captain Langton. I never 
thought you loved me so well. I never dreamed 
that you had placed all tine heart in your love.” 

“‘T have,” he affirmed. ‘I have been reckless; 
I have thrown heart, love, manhood, life, all at 
your feet together. If you trample ruthlessly on 
them, Pauline, you will drive me to desperation and 
despair.” 

“*1 do not trample on them,” she said, gently ; “I 
wonld not wrong you so. I take them up in my 
— and restore them to you, thanking you for the 
& 





“What do. you mean, Pauline?” he asked, while 
the flush died from his face. 

“‘] mean,” she replied softly, ‘‘ that I thank you 
for the gift you have offered me, but that I cannot 
accept it. I cannot be your wife, for I do not love 
you.” 

He stood for some minutes dazed by the heavy 
blow ; he had taken hope from her gentle manner, 
and the disappointment was almost greater than 
he could bear. 

‘‘It gives me as much pain to say this,"’ she con- 
tinued, ‘‘as it gives you to hear it; pray, believe 
that.” 

“T cannot bear it!”? he cried. ‘I will not bear 
it! I will not believe it! It is my life I ask from you, 
Pauline—my life! You cannot send me from you to 
die in despair!” ; 

His anguish was real, not feigned. Love, life, 
liberty, all were at stake. He knelt at her feet; he 
covered her white jeweled hands with kisses and 
with hot, passionate tears. Her keen womanly in- 
stinct told her there was no feigning in the deep 
broken sob that rose to his lips. 

“Itis my life!’ he repeated. ‘If you send me 
from you, Pauline, I shall be a desperate, wicked 
man.”’ 

‘You should not be so,”’ she remarked, gently ; 
‘(a great love, even if it be unfortunate, sheuld 
ennoble a man, not make him wicked.” 

‘‘ Pauline,” he entreated, ‘‘ you must unsay those 
words. Think that you might learn to love me in 
time. I will be patient—l will wait long years for 
you—I will do anything to win you; only give me 
some hope that in time to come you will be mine.” 

“T cannot,” she said; ‘‘ it would be so false. 
could never love you, Captain Langton.” 

He raised his face to hers. 
(To be continued.) 
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THE HON. DAVID A. WELLS, 


AVID A WELLS was born in June, 1828, at 
Springfield, Mass. After graduating at 
Williams College, he was for a time an associate 
editor with Mr. Samuel Bowles upon the Springfield 
Republican, and while in the office of this paper 
first suggested the idea of folding books and news- 
papers by machinery, and subsequently became 
associated in the invention of the first machine de- 
vised and patented for this purpose. Having, how- 
ever, a taste for scientific pursuits, and being put 
in possession of a few hundred dollars by the sale 
of his interest in the above refer:ed to invention, 
Mr. Wells quitted journalism, and became the 
special pupil of Professor Agassiz (then recently 
arrived in this country); entering also the Lawrence 
Scientific School at Cambridge, in which institution 
he afterwards graduated and became an assistant 
professor. While in Cambridge, Mr. Wells in con- 
nection with Mr. Geo. Bliss (present United States 
District Attorney for New York) commenced in 
1819, the publication of an annual report on the 
progress of science and the useful arts, which 
under the well-known name of ‘‘The Annual of 
Scientific Discovery ”’ is still continued ; the editor- 
ship from 1849 to 1852 having been by Messrs. 
Wells & Bliss; from 1852 to 1865 by Mr. Wells 
alone; and since 1865 by Professor Baird of the 
Smithsonian Institute. 
Mr. Wells, however, first came prominently into 
public life in 1864, while residing in Troy, N. Y., 
by the publication in that year of a popular but 
exhaustive essay on the resources and debt-pay- 
ing ability of the United States, bearing the title of 
‘“‘Our Burden and our Strength.” This little pam- 
phlet,although originally printed for private circula- 
tion,was at once adopted and reprinted by the Loyal 
Publication Society of New York, and receiving 
also at once the sanction of the Federal authorities, 
became one of the most noted publications of the 
war. Including reprints and translationsin England, 
France and Germany, the circulation of ‘‘ Our 
Burden and Our Strength ”’ is believed to have been 
in excess of ten hundred thousand copies ; and com- 
ing at a period when the nation was beginning to 
be alarmed at the prospective magnitude of the 
national debt, it proved one of the most effectual 
of agencies for restoring public confidence and 
maintaining the credit of the National Government, 
At the close of the war, Mr. Wells was made Chair- 
man of a Commission created by Congress for the 
purpose of instituting an inquiry into the resources 
of the country and the best methods of securing 
revenue ; and on the expiration of this commission, 
was appointed to an office especially created 
by Congress for the term of four years, under 
the title of ‘‘ Special Commissioner of the Revenue.”’ 
In this office, and invested with large powers, Mr. 
Wells originated, or initiated, nearly all the reforms 
of importance in our national revenue system—in- 
ternal and customs—which have been made since 
the war—namely: The redrafting of the Internal 
Revenue laws; the reduction and final abolition of 
the cotton tax, and the taxes on manufactures; the 
creation of supervisory districts and the appoint- 
ment of supervisors; the application and the use of 
stamps for the collection of taxes on tobacco, fer- 
mented and spirituous liquors, and the creation 
of the Bureau of Statistics. 
In one of his earliest official reports, Mr. Wells 
took earnest ground against the attempt to collect 
a tax of two dollars per gallon on distilled spirits, and 
maintained that sixty cents per ga'lon was the rate 
of tax certain to be the most productive of revenue. 
At first this view found few or no advocates, but in 
the Winter of 1867-8 Congress, alarmed by the in- 
creasing frauds and steadily diminishing revenues, 
acceded to Mr. Wells’s recommendations, and tixed 
the tax at sixty cents per gallon. The result was 
one of the most remarkable in economic history, 
for the total collections from distilled spirits rising 
at once, from $18,665,000 collected under a $2 per 
gallon tax in 1867-8, to $45,071,000 in 1868-9; and 
to $55,606,000 in 1869-70; which latter amount has 
never since been equaled; the revenue from this 
source declining more than ten millions of dollars 
in the first year after the retirement of Mr. Wells 
from office. In 1867 Mr. Wells, under a commission 
from the Government, visited Europe and carefully 
investigated all the leading industries competitive 
with the United States in Great Britain and on the 
Continent; the result of which, coupled with a 
subsequent careful study of our customs system, 
and a complete redrafting of our whole*tariff under 
instructions from Congress, led him to a complete 
abandonment of his original position as a strong 
rotectionist, and to an adoption of the belief that 
ree-trade, made subordinate to revenue, and grad: 
ually entered upon, was for the best interest of the 
whole country. The announcement of these views, 
and especially the publication of his report for 
1869, created at once great opposition among the 
protectionists, m which Mr. Greeley especially took 
the lead, charging that Mr. Wells had been corrupted 
by British gold, distributed through the agency of 
Mr. A. T. Stewart. The result was that when the 
office of Special Commissioner of the Revenue ex- 

ired by limitation in 1870, the President, giving 

re Boutwell’s dislike to the Commissioner as the 
reason, refused to reappoint Mr. Wells in case of a 
renewal of the office; and although a majority of 
the members of both Houses of Congress united in 
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letter to the Special Commissioner, expressing re- 
gret at the loss to the Government of his services, 
no further effort wes made to continue the office. 

As soon, however, as it was known that Mr. 
Wells was to retire from Washington, the appoint- 
ment as Chairman of a State Commission for invest- 
igating the subject.and laws relating to local 
taxatioti was tendered him by the Governor of the 
State of New York, and accepted; and in this 
new position he prepared and submitted to the 
Legislature, in 1872 and 1873, two reports, and a 
code of laws. All of these reports have been since 
reprinted in the United States and in Europe ; and 
one of the first acts of the French National Assem- 
bly, after the conclusion of the German war, was 
to order the translation and official publication of 
Mr. Wells’s reports as Special Commissioner for 
1868-9, This compliment was further supplemented 
in the Spring of 1874, by the unanimous election of 
Mr. Wells by the French Academy to fill the chair 
of Foreign Associate, made vacant by the death of 
the late John Stuart Mill; and later by the voting 
to him of the degree of D.C.L. by the University 
of Oxford, England. The honorary degree of 
LL.D. had been previously given to Mr. Wells by 
the college of his graduation (Williams) ; and on 
his retirement from Washington, a testimonial of 
the value of several thousand dollars was also pre- 
sented him by the merchants of New York, with- 
out distinction of party, as a ‘‘ token of their esteem 
for his unsullied integrity, high personal character, 
and as aslight recognition of his inestimable ser- 
vices to his countrymen.’”? Jn 1872 the Corpcration 
of Yale College elected Mr. Wells University Lec- 
turer on Political Science. In 1873, on invitation 
of the Cobden Club, he visited England, and de- 
livered the address at the annual meeting and 
In the Spring of 1874 the name 
of Mr. Wells was brought prominentiy forward as 
a candidate for United States Senator from Con- 
necticut. In February 1875 he was elected Presi- 
dent of the Democratic State Convention of Con- 
necticut; and as such firmly committed the party 
in that State to the doctrine of hard money, and 
taxation for revenue only. In March following he 
was chosen President of the American Association 
for the Promotion of Social Science (succeeding 
Dr. Woolsey of New Hayen), and as such presided 
over the recent meeting of the Association at De- 
troit. Mr, Wells’s present residence is at Norwich, 
Conn, 








CENTENNIAL MONUMENTS. 


HILADELPHIA in another year will be ‘‘ the 

monumental city’ of the United States, and 

by the accident, as such events are pleasantly 

termed, of the Centennial, will deprive Baltimore of 
an art prestige she has long enjoyed. 

Of the various monuments and statues now being 
cast and cut, the fountain of the Catholic Total Ab- 
stinence Union will be the most elaborate in design, 
finish and extent. Having recently given illustra- 
tions of this remarkable piece of work, our readers 
are familiar with its beauties. Continuing the se- 
ries, we give a view this week of the statue of 
Columbus, being but in marble at Milan. It will be 
the contribution of Italian residents, and prove an 
elegant testimonial both to the memory of the 
great admiral and the country that is proud to bear 
his name. 

The German residents are having a monumnnt of 
Humboldt prepared, under the direction of l’ro- 
fessor Drake, tle eminent Berlin sculptor, who was 
long a personal friend of his subject. The work 
consists of a bronze statue of the philosopher nine 
feet in height, and a pedestal of granite massive in 
proportions. 

The Hebrew Order, B’nai Brith, will contribute a 
commemorative statue entitled ‘‘ Toleration.” It 
is now being cut in Rome by Ezekiel, a native of 
Richmond, Va. The pedestal and statue will be 
twenty feet in height, and cost $30,000. 

Besides these, there will be an ‘‘ Emancipation,”’ 
in marble, by Harriet Hosmer; a ‘‘ Witherspoon,” 
contiibuted by the Presbyterians, in bronze, de- 
signed by Bailey, of Philadephia; a ‘‘ Liberty,”’ in 
marble, cut by Story at Rome, and a “ Penn,” in 
bronze, by Bailey. 

All of these will be permanent in Fairmount 
Park, except that of ‘ Toleration,’’ which will be 
removed after the celebration to the Capitol 
Grounds at Washington. 








SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE, 


THE FRENCH AFRICAN ExpepITION, which is to take up 
the thread of Livingstone’s labors, will sail from Toulon 
on September Ist. It will be under the command of M. 
Sufforzan de Braza, and will be accompanied by two 
natives of the Gaboon. 


THE FRENCH ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF 
Science meets at Nantes this year, under the presidency 
of M. d’Eichtal, an influential banker largely connected 
with railway interests. The local committee is presided 
over by the Mayor, and a large sum has been collected 
for defraying the expenses connected with the meeting. 


Dr. OscaR Fraas, Director of the National History 
Museum at Stuttgart, and professor of geology in the 
University, is at present at Beyrout, where, in conformity 
with the express desire of Rustem Pasha, he will shortly 
enter upon a careful and scientific exploration of the 
Lebanon, most especially in regard to the geognostic 
features of the district. At the pasha’s desire he will 
also superintend the construction of a geological map of 
the mountain. 

Tak EXCELLENT COLLECTION OF MADEIRA PLANTS 
formed by the late Rev. Mr. Lowe, who, with Mrs. 
Lowe, was lost last year in the wreck of the Liberia, was 
deposited in the Royal Herbarium at Kew, England, 
some months since, and is to be divided between the 
British Museum and the establishment named, the latter 
taking the uniques. It is fortunate that so valuable a 
collection has become public property, as it contains the 
types of the lamented gentleman’s new species, and 
specimens of many things that are now exceedingly 
rare in the islands. 


THE GEOGRAPHICAL Sooty OF RomE gave a banquet, 
on May 11th, to the celebrated African traveler, Dr. 
Nachtigal; many of the members and several notabilities 
of the city of Rome were present in honor of their 
guest. The Vice-President of the Society, Senator Amari, 
proposed the health of the guest, who had just returned 
from a journey through Fezzan, Bornu, Wadai and 
Darfur. Dr. Nachtigal, in reply, wished success to the 
scientific expedition to Central Asia planned by the So- 
ciety; he considered that this expedition would be an 
honor to the whole Italian kingdom. 


THe EmpPrror or Brazit has sent to Prof. Virchow, 
accompanied by an autograph letter in French, an in- 
teresting collection of skulls and skeletons, amongst 
which are some found in ancient caverns of Brazil. The 
collection has been made at the Emperor's request by the 
director of the Museum at Rio, Sefior Ladislas Neto. The 
Emperor regrets that he did not have the pleasure of 
making Prof. Virchow's acquaintance at Berlin when he 
visited that city, as the Professor’s investigations ‘are 
highly esteemed even by those to whom, like myself, it 
ig not given to be more than friends to science,” 
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PERSONAL GOSSIP. 


AFTER spending three months in moving, M. Thiers ts 
finally settled in the new house in the city of Paris built to 
reimburse him for the one destroyed by the Commune. 


Or the ninety-five graduates thrown upon the world 
by Yale College, forty-seven are pledged to the law, 
eight to theology, seven to physics, and two to jour- 
nalism. 


Tue Duke of Edinburgh has a new love; not an extra 
fine fiddle, or African bracelet, but our own Captain 
Boyton, and rumor whispers that if the New Jersey 
Life Guardsman will only say Yes, a handsome position 
will be created for him in the British Navy. 


Tur widow of Commodore Winslow visited Kearsage 
Mountain, and selected a large boulder near the summit 
to place at the head of her husband's grave in Forest 
The citizens of Warner will 
convey the stone from the mountain to the railroad, 
and send it to its destination. 


Ex-Governor EnGuisn of Connecticut has presented 
the library of Yale College with $1,000, to be used for 
the purchase of a complete collection of the Parliament. 
ary papers of Great Britain from 1865 to 1873. There 
are seven hundred and forty-two volumes in the collec- 
tion, bound in half-parchment, and nearly all of folio 
size. 

Tue Sultan of Zanzibar had a warm time of it with 
the London photographers. He said to one of his con- 
ductors on the second day of his sight-seeing: ‘‘ For 
the gake of Allah do conduct me somewhere to have 
my face taken, in order that I may be able to show a 
copy of it to the numerous face-takers who apply to me 
for it.” 

Dorsn’r it seem probable that within the next ten 
years a half dozen men will own the greater part of the 
United States? Here is Senator Sharon with $7,000,000 
worth of real estate in San Francisco, and Senator Jones, 
who, besides buying out eight or nine cities in the 
South to start ice factories, has just stopped in Chicago 
long enough to buy four entire biocks of valuable 
ground. The railroad interests are surely undergoing 
the process of centralization, and a party of men whom 
you can count on your fingers now control every line of 
importance in the country. Ifa few more big Bonanzas 
are discovered, there will be no means of estimating the 
amount of gossipy notes that will crowd the personal 
columns of the press. 


QurEnVicTori< has never been able to throw off the glaom 
of her early widowhood. She is sontinually surrounded by 
persons and objects which hourly remind her of the 
great béreavement. All her ladies in-waiting are wid- 
ows of noblemen, of a grade no lower than that 
of earl. They are paid £800 per annum, and, in case of 
their subsequent marriage, Her Majesty presents them 
the famous one hundred guinea shawl, besides a hand 
some gift in cash. A royal carriage is placed at their 
disposal when their services are required, for in London 
the ladies-in-waiting do not live in the palace. The 
mai<ds-of-honor live with the Queen both in the city and 
country, and, by special permission, retain their titles 
of ‘‘ Honorable ’’ after their marriage. 


Wuen a foreigner reads of the way our modern Sena- 
tors sccure their seats, he is quite apt tosay, ‘‘ Thank 
God, we don’t do that way in our country.’? According 
to a recent report made in the British House of 
Commons, the largest sum known to have been spent to 
secure an election was £17,601, or about $88,000. This 
was spent by Messrs. Bell and Palmer for the Northern 
division of Durham; their Conservative opponents, 
Messrs. Elliott and Pemberton, coming nearly second 
highest in expenditure, with £10,601 between them. 
But this does not by any means represent the total out- 
lay, The return of the Liberals was disputed by Sir 
George Elliott, and Mr. Bell being unseated, the former 
was elected in his place. The petition and the second 
election must haye cost quite another £10,000, so that 
Sir George Elliott must have spent nearly £15,000 for 
his seat At the other end of the scale, the Marquis 
of Lorne was returned for the County-of Argyle for 
£1 3s. 6d. 


Tux eccentric bachelor King of Bavaria—Louis II.— 
became ruler in 1864 when nineteen years of age. His 
father, Max IL, sent him when quite a boy to attend 
lectures in the leading German Universities, and he soon 
became an apt student of Liebig and Jolly. Upon the 
death of his father he continued the old policy of 
hostility to Austria and Prussia, not without success. 
His life has been marked with two very strong friend- 
ships: that for Richard Wagner, which begun in 1864; 
and that for Dr. Déllinger, which ripened when the doc- 
trine of infallibility was promulgated. He is a great 
student of history, poetry, philosophy and music, loves 
a limited solitude, and is a marvel of generosity. With 
all his singular freaks, running an opera at his own 
expense and with himself alone as audience, building the 
garden ad la Semiramis on the roof of his Summer 
residence at Hohenschwaugen, and others of equal 
familiarity, he is exceedingly approachable. He loves 
his subjects, and there is nothing forced in their venera- 
tion for him. 


SeBasTIAN LERDO DE TEJADA, President of the Repub- 
lic of Mexico, whose friends in Congress recently killed 
the Bill providing for his impeachment, is a native of 
the State of Vera Cruz, and now fi'ty years of age. His 
parents intended him for the Church, but this was too 
distasteful, and he eventually entered upon the study 
and practice of law in Mexico city. When Miramon at- 
tained supreme power, Tejada withdrew from political 
life and devoted himself wholly to his profession. He 
was offered a Cabinet portfolio by the late President 
Juarez in 1861, but refused it, and, taking a seat in 
Congress, he acted with the Liberal Party. At the fall of 
Maximilian, Tejada was Minister of Foreign Affairs. The 
United States Minister at Mexico presented an earnest 
petition in behalf of the unfortunate Emperor, but 
Tejada expressed his belief that the death of the young 
Austrian was necessary to the peace of the Republic. 
After the execution, Juarez reorganized his Cabinet, 
Tejada became President of the Supreme Court of Justice, 
and, by virtue of that position, Vice-President of the 
Republic. He succeeded to the Presidency upon the 
death or Juarez. 


ScARCELY a week passes that the cable does not 
announce that Germany has sent another note to 
Belgium, or that the latter has made a reply to the 
former. Of the nominal heads of these countries, 
Leopold II., King of the Belgians, is the least known. 
He succeeded his father in 1855, being at that time 
thirty years of age. Leopold L was considered a wise 
and a just ruler, and at his death the Belgians gave 
themselves up to a season of sincere grief. At eighteen 
the Duke de Brabant, as the Crown-Prince is designated, 
attained his majority, and immediately took his seat in 
the Senate. In all questions affecting national progress 
and industry he was found on the most liberal side 
in debate, thus making himself exceedingly popular 
long before he was called to assume the purple. His 
reign has been marked by a pretty general quietness, 
although during the wars of 1866 and 1870, the Belgians 
entertained feelings of considerable alarm, in spite ofthe 
compact by wiich Great Britain guaranteed the neutrality 
and peace of the kingdom. Early alter his accession he re- 
duced the civil list to $660,000 per annum, and has 
always given a respéctful attention: to propositions 
emanating from his people per se, and the elected re. 
presentatives. 
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PENNSYLVANIA.—THE STATUE OF COLUMBUS, TO 


BE ERECTED IN FAIRMOUNT PARK, PHILADELPHIA 
SKETCHED BY W. P. SNYDER.—SEE PAGE 319. 


FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 


A PRIVATE HOSPITAL FOR 
CATS 
IN New York CIty. 

T 170 Division Street, in this city, 

lives a philanthropic German lady, 
Mrs. Rosalia Goodman. The tenden- 
cies of her kindly heart have prompt- 
ed her te devote much ot her time to 
the comfort and relief of persecuted 
and neglected felines. The house she 
occupies is a three-story wooden 
building, and dates back to the Dutch 
period of the city. She has lived there 
for several years, and makes a com- 
fortable living by renting rooms, re- 
taining two for herself and her cats. 
Here she dispenses a liberal charity 
to a large family of cats. Besides 
many pets who for years have been 
kindly cared for, the family is con- 
stantly being increased by the addi- 
tion of untortunate tabbies whose 
wants are brought to the notice of 
the worthy woman. Lean and hun- 
gry cats prowling around in search 
of food, cats who bear the scars re- 
ceived by having boot-jacks, crock- 
ery-ware, etc., thrown at’ them by 
unappreciative hearers while they 
were performing a midnight concert ; 
cats who come out with broken limbs 
and disordered fur from the ordeal of 
an interview with naughty little boys, 
and al cats hungry und in distress, 
when bronght to this asylum, receive 
the tenderest care. So well known in 
the neighborhood is the idiosyncrasy 
of Mrs. Goodman, that whenever one 
of the cases above-mentioned comes 
to the notice of any of her sympa- 
thizing neighbors, the unfortunate suf- 
ferer is placed in her charge. When 
our artist visited her rooms, to make 
the sketch published on this 
page, he found the benevolent lady 
administering to the wants of some 
fifty cats, of all ages, sizes and condi- 
tions. 


THE DE PEYSTER BADGE. 


E give on this page a cut of 
the beautiful badge presented 
to the American Rifle. Association 
by Major-General J.Watts de’Peyster, 
to be competed for by members of 
the State National Guard. The medal 
is to be awarded as a prize for shoot- 
ing from the shoulder, with military 
rifles, It is to be won three times be- 
fore passing into actual ownership. 
‘The first winner of the prize was Lieutenant Chas. 
F. Robbins, of the Seventh Regiment, N.G.S.N. Y. 
The badge was designed by Captain Walcutt, of 
the Twenty-seventh Regiment, N.G.S.N. Y. from 
suggestions by General de Peyster, and manufac- 
tured by Tiffany & Co. 
The badge depends by a broad Mazarin: blue 
ribbon from a broad cross bar of gold, presenting a 
rofile likeness of the donor and a designation of 
isrank. The badge itself is not a mere flat medal, 
but is thrown up prominently ; all the ornaments 
are in alto-relievo, excepting the centre disk. 


NEW YORK CITY.--MRS. GOODMAN'S HOSPITAL FOR CATS, 170 DIVISION STREET. 
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THE MEDAL OFFERED BY GENERAL J. W. DE PEYSTER TO THE 
AMERICAN RIFLE ASSOCIATION, TO BE COMPETED FOR BY 
MEMBERS OF THE NATIONAL GUARD OF NEW YORK STATE. 


artistically designed and exquisitely finished medal 
ever made in this city. Great credit is due to 
General de Peyster for his efforts to create a gener- 
ous rivalry among our citizen soldiery on the sub- 
ject of marksmanship. 
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| CONSECRATION OF ARCHBISHOP WOOD 
| AT PHILADELPHIA. 


HE accession of Archbishop McCloskey to the 
Cardinalate, and the subsequent elevation of 


It is universally acknowledged to be the most | Bishops Williams of Boston, Henni of Milwaukee, 
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PENNSYLVANIA.—TORCHLIGHT PROCESSION OF THE CATHOLIC SOCIETIES OF PHILADELPHIA, JUNE 17TH, IN HONOR OF THE CONSECRATION OF ARCHBISHOP WOOD. 


Healy of Portland, and Wood of Philadelphia, to 
the office of Archbishops, are events which indi- 
cate the growing importance, in the estimation of 
the Papal See, of Catholicism in the United States. 

The imposing and solemn ceremonies of conse- 
cration and conferring the pallium upon Arch- 
bisLop Wood, took place at the Cathedral of Sts. 


GENERAL RAFAEL QUESADA.—PHOTOGRAPHED BY S. PIERSON BRAUN, 
PARIS, FRANCE.—SEE PAGE 322, 


perhaps with one exception, than any other in this 
country, was far too inadequate to accommodate 
the huge mass of people who were anxious to 
witness the sacred and imposing service of bestow- 
ing upon the newly-appointed Archbishop the sym- 
bolical pallium. Few church ceremonies in America 
ever witnessed a more distinguished assemblage of 
priests and_ prelates 
than that which filled 
the magnificent and 
brilliantly-lighted sanc- 
tuary; or a larger or 
more intelligent gath- 
ering of Catholics than 
that which literally 
packed, in pew and 
aisle, in vestibule and 
choir, the remainder of 
the sacred editice. The 
presence of the Cardi- 
nal, and of the Papal 
ablegates, Mgr. Ron- 
cetti and Dr. Ubaldo 
Ubaldi; the arch- 
bishops and_ bishops 
from sister provinces 
and dioceses; the hun- 
dreds of priests; the 
imposing character of 
the ceremonies of con- 
secration; the magni- 
ficently-rendered mass- 
es and solos attendant 
thereon; the great in- 
terior of the Cathedral, 
with its splendid audi- 
ence; the spaciousness 
of the sanctuary, with 
its robed _ officials—all 
composed a scene of 
grandeur and solemnity 
which created in the 
mind of the observers 
a vivid and lasting im- 
pression. 

Archbishop Wood was 
born in Philadelpbia, 
on the 27th of April, 
1813. His parents were 
both English. They 
came to this country 
in 1809, and settled in 
Philadelphia, where Mr. 
Wood engaged in busi- 
ness as a merchant and 
importer. The son, 
James Frederick Wood, 
received his element- 
ary education in Phi- 
ladelphia. In No- 
vember, 1827, he went 
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to Cincinnati, and was employed as a bank 4 Mase; 
June 17th. clerk, and in 1836 was appointed cashier. Shortly Mike™ AC [Planer tat 
The Cathedral, on Eighteenth Street, majestic in | before this he was converted to the Roman Catho- 
its architecture and decoration, and more spacious, | lic faith, and was baptized on the 7th of April, 


Peter and Paul, in Philadelphia, on Thursday, 


HON. DAVID A WELL&..—PHOTOGRAPHED BY WEBSTER, NORWICH, CONN.—SEE PAGE 319. 
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1836, Ld the Most Rev. Archbishop Purcell. In 
September, 1837, he resigned the office of cashier, 
and in October of the same year he went to Rome 
to study for the priesthood. He entered the College 
of the Propaganda as a subject of the Diocese of 
Cincinnati. fe remained at Rome nearly seven 
years, diligently prosecuting his studies in the 
sacred sciences. At the completion of his studies 
fm the college he was ordained priest on the 25th 
of Match, 1844, by Cardinal Fransoni, Prefect of 
the Sacred Congregation of the Propaganda. On 
his return to this country he was appointed assist- 
ant rector of the Cathedral at Cincinnati, which 
position he efficiently filled for nearly ten years, 
when he was assigned to the pastorate of St. 
Patrick’s Church of the same city. Whilst in the 
active dischurge of his duties as pastor of St. 
Patrick’s, he received the bulls appointing him 
Coadjutor Bishop of Philadelphia, with the right of 
succession. He was consecrated bishop by the 
Most Rev. Archbishop Purceli, on the 26th day of 
April, a. D. 1857. 

On the demise of Bishop Neumann, January 5th, 
1860, Bishop Wood succeeced to the title and full 
administration of the diocese. In 1862, at the 
invitation of His Holiness Pius 1X., Bishop 
Wood went to Rome, and was present at the 
canonization of the Japanese martyrs; and again, 
in 1867, at the celebration of the eighteen 
hundredth anniversary of Saints Peter and Paul. 
He was also present at the opening of the Vatican 


Council on the 8th of December, 1869, and partici- | 


pated in its deliberations for several months. His 
new dignity was conferred on him by the Pope 
on February 12th, 1875. 

On Thursday evening, June 17th, the Catholic 
societies of Philadelphia participated in a grand 
torchlight procession in commemoration of the 
accession of Bishop Wood to the Archiepiscopal 
See, which was a magnificent demonstration. Our 
illustration shows the procession passing the 
— Cathedral, and gives a vivid delineation of 

e imposing scene. 


GENERAL RAFAEL QUESADA. 


ENERAL R. QUESADA was born in Puerto Prin- 
cipe, Cuba, in 1837. He received in Mexico his 
first education, and entered on military service as an 
ensign in his brother Manuel’s cavalry regiment. He 
was a captain at the battle of Puebla, May 5th, 
i862, where the French, under General Lorencez, 
were routed by the Mexicans commanded by Gene- 
val Zaragoza. 
combat of Palo Gacho. Later, on the third day of 
the siege of Puebla by General Forey, the Mexican 
cavalry left the town, breaking the enemy’s line, 
and the brothers Quesada distinguished themselves 
in the fight. He was present also at the battle of 
San Lorenzo, in which Bazaine destroyed Comon- 
fort’s army. Juarez retreated to San Luis Potosi, 
and General Negrete made a successful raid 
through the States of Puebla and Tlascala, Captain 
Quesada being always at the post of danger. hie 
troops being demoralized, Captain Quesada fulfilled 
a perilous commission, making a march of three 
hundred miles, surrounded by the Imperialists, and 
bringing to Negrete, from San Luis, money and a 
convoy. In San Luis he was made a Major by Gen- 
eral Comonfort, Minister of War. Tbe Impe- 
rialist General advanced to San Luis Potosi. 
Juaraz abandoned the city, and afterwards ordered 
its attack. Major Quesada entered it after a des- 
perate charge. The Republicans, nevertheless, 
were routed. The remains of the army, 500 men 
and six pieces of artillery, were placed under 
Major Quesada, who repulsed the Imperialists at 
Barrego, and sustained many combats in a retreat 
of two hundred and twenty-five miles, delivering 
the convoy, artillery and baggage to Juarez at 
Saltillo. Of the 500 men who started from San 
Luis, only 150 arrived at Saltillo. Major Quesada 
was then promoted Lieutenant-Colonel, and a gen- 
eral promotion was made in favor of the little 
column, Juarez, having organized another army, 
advanced towards Monterey, State of Nuevo 
Leon. General Vidaurri, Governor of the State, 
ge to be a traitor, and raised Maximilian’s flag. 
e attacked Lieutenant Quesada at San Gregorio, 
and was badly repulsed. Quesada reached him at 
Villaldama, and the next day at Lampazro, anni- 
hilating entirely Vidaurri’s forces, and taking man 
prisoners, eighteen pieces of artillery and a rich 
convey. Vidaurri, with twenty men, took refuge 
in the United States. The General-in-Chief of the 
Republicans, Doblado, was subsequently routed by 
Mejia at Monterey, ~— Quesada sharing in that 
disastrous contest. uarez then, without any 
army, and sustained only by dignity and right. 
formed a palace-guard to protect his person 
against treason, and appointed Lieutenant-Coionel 
Quesada its chief. Another Republican army hav- 
ing been raised, it was put under Ortega, who was 
likewise destroyed by the French at Mahoura, 
State of Durango, Lieutenant -Colonel Quesada 
losing most of his men in the battle. He routed 
afterwards the Imperialists, in the same State, at 
Corral de Piedra and Mineral de Indé. When 
danger had vanished, and victory crowned Juarez, 
young Quesada, who had been promoted colonel, 
established himself in New York as a commission 
merchant, taking his passport, and a permission 
for unlimited time, signed by Lerdo de Tejada, 
then Minister of Foreign Affairs, now President of 
the Republic. When the Cuban Revolution broke 
out, Colonel Quesada, who had acquired many 
friends in New York commercial circles, liquidated 
his house, formed the first Cuban revolutionary 
committee established in New York after the war 
for independence, and started for Cuba from Nas- 
sau, N. P., May 14th, 1869, on board the steamer 
Salvador, landing safely in Cuba a valuable expe- 
dition, May 19th, which, after many dangers, he 
delivered to the President at Berrocal, May 24th. 
He left the island, July 18th, being the first after 
two centuries who crossed the Caribbean Sea in a 
small Indian canoe. Being at Nassau, N. P., ready 
to return to Cuba in a sailing-boat, he came to the 
United States with his elder brother, and on June 
15th, 18.1, sailed from Porto Cabello, commanding 
the first Virginius expedition. He landed June 2ist, 
crossed, with 400 men, three hundred miles of ter- 
ritory bristling with thousands of Spanish soldiers, 
being sometimes two miles distant from the enemy, 
and never more than six miles; routed the Span- 
iards, commanded by General Velasco, at Ciego, 
and delivered the expedition to President Cespedes 
at Charcos, where he was made a brigadier-general. 
He sailed, June Ist, 1873, from Aspinwall in the 
second Virginius expedition, the last which has 
been successfully landed in Cuba up to the present 
date. This expedition he delivered June 6th. 
7" Rafael Quesada has just arrived in New 
ork. 








GILMORE’S SUMMER GARDEN. 


|< we predicted at the time of its formal opening, 
Gilmore’s Summer Garden has become par 
excellence the fashionable city resort of the heated 
season. The vast Hippodrome has been so 
thoroughly metamorphosed that there is little to 
connect if with the glittering pageants of the Win- 


He fought in the bloody cavalry | 








ter. At one glance, the spectator has no difficulty 
in imagining that he has entered a labyrinth of for- 
est, and his fancy will detect pairs of glittering 
eyes and the heated breath of wild denizens of the 
woods. At another a most agreeable“ patch of 
scenery is displayed, the more enjoyable by reason 
of its suggestion of all that is cool and delicious. 
The cheery eccentricities of nature are tastefully 
combined with the more confined graces of art. 
Upon one hand we see and hear the spray and 
melody of water as it rushes over rocks, seethes 
about projecting fingers, and then leaps the brink, 
falling in pretty cascades to the basin beneath. 
Then we pass through rustic arbors, or sit in cu- 
riously-fashioned rendezvous, while the eye rests 
upon a floral parterre. An upward glance opens 
another view, and, strange to say, one of subter- 
ranean character, for there is a cluster of the most 
natural stalactites, apparently depending from the 
caves near the roof, whence the water issues on its 
way to the falls. Atthe same time the myriad of 
gas-jets, sparkling amid the mass of green and 
gray about the roof, conveys a considerable idea of 
a spot that has been touched by a fairy’s wand. 

urn which way the spectator may, new features 
will be readily detected, and it would be difficult 
to find any one place on the face of the globe 
where so many of the peculiarities of wild and 
polished life are represented. 

The name of Mr. Gilmore is such a tower of musi- 
cal strength, that words will add nothing to the 

opularity he has achieved by his acts, while to 
fessrs. Shook and Palmer the greatest credit is 
due for the tasteful and elaborate manner in which 
they have executed their ideas. 

The music furnished is not heavy, and therein 
lies its attractiveness. Seated in some rustic nook, 
with an agreeable companion, watching the pano- 
ramic exhibition of the people, listening to the 
music and the babble of the falling waters, one 
comes most surely to the conclusion that New 
York never had so charming a resort as Gilmore’s 
Concert Garden. 


DR. PIERCE’S FAVORITE PRESCRIPTION 

Is very strongly recommended by the Medical 
Faculty, and is largely , rescribed among their Fe- 
male patients. It is worthy of all contidencs, as 
may be seen from the following testimonials: 


Dr. G. B. CoapmMan, Plattsmouth, Neb., writes: 
|  T have under treatment a lady, who for the past 
seven years has been afflicted, ant, after trying 
several physicians without receiving benelit, 7s 
gaining rapidly on your Favorite Prescription.” 
ATLANTA, ILL. 
“Dr. R. V. Prerce, Buffalo. N. Y., Dear Sir: I 
have not words to express my gratitude tofyou for 
your advice and assistance 1 my case. There is 
not one who has used your medicines since they 
| have been brought here but that can say with me 
| they have been greatly benefited. Since I have 
| been so helped by its use, six or seven around me 
left off all doctors, and other medicines, and now 
| use it in their families, alter being cured of the 
same disease as mine. You do not know whata 
wonder it created in our city, by its restoring my 
sister I wrote you about, for she had been under the 
care of three of our best doctors, but could not sit 
up but for a few minutes at one time. 1 begged of 
her to try your medicines, and before she had used 
half the bottles she could go all round the yard, 
and has now just come home from a visit five miles 
away. Mrs. THOMAS McFARLAND.” 


Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Prescription is sold by deal- 
ers in medicines generally. 








“He Cursep ME with MY Ilgart’s De- 
SIRE!’ by Jane G. Austin, author of “ Queen 
Tempest,” “* Lawless Lives,’’ etc., ete., in No. 528 
of Frank Lesvie’s Curmney Corner, now ready, 
This Number also continues 
Crawford’s Serial, ‘* Hate” ; 
“ Romance of a Poor 


Isabella Valancy 
Charies Gayler’s 
Young Girl”; S,. Annie 
Frost’s ** The Living Death’ ; Florence Marryat’ s 
“ Fighting the Air” ; together with the usual 
“Sketches of Self-mide Men,” with portrait ; 
“ Home Chats,” “ Fainily Pastimes,’ Short Sto- 
ries, Sketches, Essays, etc. The illustrations are 
unusually interesting and valuable. The leader, 
“ The Pursuit of Wealth,’ commends itself to the 
experience of all, and the * Tragedy of the Slate 
The CutIMNEY CorNER has 
now become a household necessity, and those who 
have failed to see it should send 10 cents for sample 
copy. It will be sent for three months, prepaid, 
for one dollar. Address, 

FRANK LESLIE, Pvustisuer, 

537 Peart Srreet, New York. 


Pencil” is agonizing. 








Every LADY HER OWN DreESSMAKER.—Our new 
Summer Supplement containing very many of the 
latest and most fashionable Parisian novelties for 
the wear of Ladies, Misses and Children is now 
ready, and will be sent free, together with Catalogue 
on receipt of a three-cent stamp. Our handsome 
fashion-plate is also ready and will be mailed to any 
address for 50 cts., in black, or $1 if colored. Every 
dressmaker should avail herself of this splendid 
opportunity to get the handsomest fashion-plate 
published in this country. Every second week 
there is now published in the Lapy’s Journa. the 
design ot some fashionable garment, the pattern of 
which can be procured at address as below, on 
receipt of 25 cents. Address all orders for any of 
the above, “ Frank LEsiig’s Lapy’s JouRNAL CuT 
Paper PatrERN DEPARTMENT, 298 Broadway, New 
York City.” 


Landscape Gardening is an art rapidly increas- 
ing inthis country. Mr. H. F. Krause, of 68 Wall Street,this 
city, Designer of the Second Prize Plan for Central Park 
in 1857, and who has been connected with the Engineer- 
ing and Drafting Departments of New York and Brooklyn 
from 1856 to 1878, gives his especial attention to making 
designs and furnishing estimates for laying out handsome 
gardens, etc. Send plan of property—or he will call— 
and furnish desigas, etc. 

Electricity the Greatest Boon ! — Paot’s 
Exxcrro-VoLtaic CHAIN BELT, the wonderful scientific 
discovery, effects permanent cures of Chronic Diseases, 
Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Dyspepsia, Kidney Disease, etc. , 
etc. Electricity is life! Paoli’s Belt gives a continuous 
current of electricity to the body, restoring the vital 
forces, and curing nervous debility and general exhaus- 
tion. The most eminent physicians use and recommend 
them. What sufferer who values his life will not try 
this great Therapeutic agent and live? For Circulars and 
Testimonials, address, Paott Bett Company, 12 Union 
Square, New York. 

The Fact that Five Million of pairs of SIL- 
VER TIPPED Shoes are made a year, shows how those 
who use them teel about it. They kuow that they last 
three times as long. 








Successful Speculating in Stocks. — The 
most remarkable instance of making money from asmall 
start is before us. A gentleman invested $106.25 through 
Messrs. Tumbridge & Co., Bankers and Brokers, 2 
Wall Street, N. Y., who bought him a Call on 100 shares 
of Union Pacific, on which he made $2,200 profit. This 
firm havea prominent banking office at the corner of 
Wall Street and Broadway. Parties wishing to speculate 
will find it to their advantage to address them. 

Money is Thrown Away by all who do not 
buy the CABLE SCREW WIRE fastened Shoes. They 
are the easiest, most pliable and serviceable. Look out 
for imitations. All genuine goods bear the Patent 
Stamp. 

Inapproachable.—No sewing-machine ever in- 
vented, whatever its merits, approaches the standard of 
excellence attained by the “ Wittcox & GrpBs”’ as a 
family sewing-machine. 

Keep your Bird in Health and Song by using 
SINGER’s PATENT GRAVEL Paper, for Sale by all Druggist 
and Bird and Cage Dealers. Depot, 582 Hudson St., N. Y. 

“Darling Lillie May,’ ‘-Call Me Home, 
Mother,” and ‘I Think of Thee,” are among the most 
beautiful songs we have ever heard. They are by the 
talented young song-writer, Aileen Percy, and published 
by E. A. SAMUELS, Boston. Price, 30 cents each. 

Misfit Carpets, all sizes, and rich patterns, very 
cheap, at the old place, 112 FULTON STREET. 

[Side Entrance. } 

D. Shea, Merchant Tailor and Clothier, 
434 Broome St., near Broadway, is selling Men and Boys’ 
Clothing at very low prices, and his custom garments 
from Broadway tailors are selling at half their real value. 
Magic Lantern and 100 Slides for $100, 

E. & H. T. Antnony & Co., 591 Broadway, N. Y., 
opposite Metropolitan Hotel. Chromos and Frames, 
Stereoscopes and Views, Graphoscopes, Megalethoscopes, 
Albums and Photographs of Celebrities. Photo-Lantern 
Slides a specialty. Manufacturers of Photographie Mate- 
rials. Awarded First Premmim at Vienna Exposition. 

"the One Hundred Doliars Prize Puzzle is 
creating a great sensation, and everybody is writing to 
ENOCH MORGAN’S SONS to find out all about it and 
SAPOLIO. 

New and Strange.—tTravelers and residents in 
malarious districts should inquire about HOLMAN’s FEVER 
AND AGUE PaD. A positive cure without medicine. Stop 
drugging with poisons, and try the new plan. Druggists 
sell it. Send address for full particulars to W. F. KID- 
DER & CO, 83 John St., New York. 

n Ny ‘ 
FOR MOTH PATCHES, 
yr yu 
FRECKLES, 
AND TAN ask your Drnggist 
for Perry’s Moth and Freckle 
Lotion. It is reliable. 


FOR PIMPLES ON THE 
” 

FACE, 
Blackheads or Fleshworms, use 
Perry’s Improved Comedone 
and Pimple Remedy—the Great 
Skin Medicine, or consult Dr. 
B. C. Perry, 49 Bond Street, 
New York. 


GILES’ 
LINIMENT 














«oF, 


TRAIE MARK 


IODIDE OF AMMONIA 


Cures NEURALGIA, FACE -ACHE, RHEUMATISM, 
GOUT, FROSTED FEET, CHILBLAINS, SORE 
THROAT, ERYSIPELAS, BRUISES and WOUNDS of 
every nature in man or animal. The remarkable cures 
this remedy has effected classes it as one of the most 
important and valuable remedies ever discovered for the 
cure and relief of pain. 


“For our stock we know of no liniment that equals 
Giles’ Iodide of Ammonia. It is what horsemen have 
long wanted. Something reliable. It never disappoints. 
Sore throat and lameness particularly. 

‘““PORTER & DOUGLASS, 
‘*North Howard St., Baltimore.” 


Depot, 451 Sixth Ave., New York. 50 cts. and $1.00 
per bottle. For sale by all Druggists. 


$10 7 RIVES SSE. 


IMPROVED HOME SHUT- 
TLE Sewing Machine. Address, JOHNSON, CLARK & 
CO., Boston, Mass.; New York City; Pittsburgh, Pa. ; 
Chicago, Ill.; or St. Louis, Mo. 


PIU M™ 
Habit Cured. 


A certain and sure cure without inconvenience, and 
athome, An antidote that stands purely on its own mer- 
its, Send for my quarterly magazine (it costs you no- 
thing), containing certificates of hundreds that have 
been permanentiy cured. I claim to have discovered 
and produced the FIRST ORIGINAL AND ONLY SURE CURE 
FOR OPIUM EATING. Discovered in 1868. 
DR. S. B. COLLINS, La Porte, Ind. 


—_ 

Throw Away =: Old Presses. 
Buy the SELF-INKING Columbian. 
Strongest, Cheapest, Best. Will do the 
work of a $250 press 4x6, $14; 
6x9, $37; 8x12, $60. Good Card 
Press, Type, Roller, Ink, etc., $5. 
Stamp for Catalogue to CURTIS 
& MITCHELL, Type Founders, 21 
Brattle Street, Boston. Estab. 1847. 


PATENT UPRIGHT PIANO. 


Constructed on Entirely New and Scientific Principles. 
THE RESULT OF TWELVE YEARS’ STUDY. 
Warranted to stand in tune better than any Grand or 

Square Piano. Tuned by means of Iron Leversand Steel 

Screws. No timbers at back Action proof against at- 

mospheric changes; no sticking or rattling of action. 

Send for circular. 

ROGERS UPRIGHT PIANO CO,, 

508 (old nuinber, 294) yoann Street, cor. 

Bedford Street, Boston. 
C. H. BACON, President. BENJ. F. BAKER, Treasurer. 
C. E. ROGERS, Manager. 





















GREAT 
INDUCEMENTS 


Are now offered in al the Various 


Departments of 


DRY GOODS, 
CARPETS, 
Upholstery, 


Htce., Ete., EBtc., 


BY 


Arnold, Constable & Co. 


BROADWAY, CORNER 19th ST., 
NEW YORK, 


PRIOR TO THEIR 


Semi-Annual Inventory. 





He never told a lie. Follow his example, and send us 
50 cts., you will receive by mail his picture, with words 
and music of the great illustrated character song. 


John F. Perry & Co., GEORGE Music Publishers, 
WASHINGTON. sircet, aston 
Published this Day! 
Frank Leslie’s 
CSRAND 


PICTORIAL HISTORY 


OF THE 


Centennial Celebration 


OF THE BATTLE OF 


BUNKER HILL. 


Announcement Extraordinary ! 


Over Six Thousand Dollars 


opposite 
538 





expended in this great work. 
IT IS A COMPLETE HISTORY OF 


Bunker Hill and the Thrilling Events of 
June 17th, 1775, 


With its Glorious Commemoration, 
June 17th, 1875. 
OVER SIXTY-FIVE SUPERIOR PICTURES, 
making an engraved surface of 
4,250 Square Inches. 


The book is bound in a Superb Lithographed Cover— 
with nine historical designs illustrating the 


Struggle for Liberty. 
This Historical Souvenir 


is sold by all News Dealers for 


Fifty Cents, 


and will be sent, post-paid, to any address on receipt of 
price. 
Frank Leslie, 537 Pearl Street, New York. 


A RETIRED ENGLISH PHYSICIAN 


will forward on receipt of three-cent stamp, recipe for 
the positive cure of Female Diseases and Weakness, In- 
digestion, Constipation and pyeperae Address, SIR 
FRANCIS RANDOLPH, M. D., F. R.S., Box 
277, Cincinnati, Oh1o. 














ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND DOLLARS WORTH 
OF FANCY GOODS AND ARTICLES OF USE AND ORNAMENT, 
AT ONE sr open gual ata 


THE ORIGINAL DOLLAR STORE, 667 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


A new Catalogue Just Published for 1875, giving a full description of every Article in the Store, 
Sent free on application. 





HARRIS’S “P. 


P.” LIQUORS. 


E-DISTILLED in Vacuo at 85 Fahrenheit, and thus rendered absolutely free from Fusel Oil Acids and all Iin- 
purities, gives no headache, causes no nausea, creates no craving, no dryness of tongue or throat, but stimulates 


and cheers without unduly exciting the brain or nervous system. No traveler should be without a flask! 


No other 


Liquors should be used, either for medicinal or convivial purposes. The OLIVER & HARRIS COMPANY for 


Re-distilling in Vacuo (incorporated). 


Rectifying House, 641 Hudson St., N. Y. 


Also in London, England; and Paris, France. 
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ARINE (YLASSES 
CATALOCUE MAILED. ye LVVALDSTEIN 
IN RECEIPT OF 10 a 
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"The "Traveler’s Guide. | 
Hoffman House, 


AND RESTAURANT, 
all travelers to be the best hotel in the world 
FirTH AVENUE and MADISON Square, N. Y. 
©. H. READ, Proprietor. 


Barnum’s Hotel, 
20TH STREET anp BROADWAY, N. Y. 
THERON BARNUM (formerly Barnum’s Hotel, St, Louis), | 
Proprietor. | 


| 
| 

Said by | 
BROADWAY, 


Most eligible location in New York. 





Albemarle Hotel 
FIFTH AVENUE, corner Twenty-fourth Street 
Opposite Madison Park. 
HENRY HAGAMAN, } »,,, 


yprietors 


THEO. HAG AMAN, § 
_ Bre evoort Ffouse, 
FIFTH AVENUE, near Washington Square, New York, | 


A quiet Hotel, with a Restaurant of peculiar excel- | 
lence: its patrons are of the best families of this country | 
and Europe. 

C. C. WAITE, 
Resident Partner. 


CLARK & WAITE 
Proprictors } 





Gilsey House, 
BROADWAY AND 29TH STREET 
**On the European Plan.’ 
J. H. BRESLIN, 


COR. NEW YORK, 


Proprietor. 


Irving House, 
(European Plan.) 
BROADWAY AND TWELFTH STREET, NEW YORK, 
Two Blocks from Union Square. 
GEORGE P. HARLOW, 


Proprietor. 


St. Nicholas Hotel, 


BROADWAY, 


AT 
BROOME AND SPRING STREETS. 





The Tourist’s Guide. 


oon 


Round Hill Hotel, 


Mass. 


Northampton, Send stamp for Tourist’s Guide, 


AT LONG BRANCH. 


“OCEAN HOTEL.’’ 
ACCOMMODATIONS SUPERIOR. 
CHARLES & WARREN LELAND, Managers. 


OYS’ BOARDING SCHOOL, $125 from February 1st to 

July 4th, 18.5. Great reductions; send for refer- 

ence. HiRAM II POST, N. ¥. 
| 
! 


Sing Sing, 











0 a ee a P | 

SCROQUET SETTEEBSE, | 

For Croquet Grounds, Parks and Lawns, | 

Send for a Circular. Manufactured by the Racine Harp- | 
WARE Manu cTURING Co., Racine, Wis. 


G. WEBSTER PECK, Manufac’r’s Agent, | 
110 Chambers Street, N.Y. 


~ 127 Little Giant Tack Hammers 
Sold in One Day by an Agent. 


It pulls, drives, and sets Tacks. | 
Send 85 cents for Sample. Mailed 
free with full particulars of fast-selling 
Novelties. Address the Mfy., GEO. J. 
Q CAPEWELL, Cheshire, Conn. 


WYOMING MONTHLY 


LOTTERY 


A rORuee mon DRAWS EVERY 30 DAYS. 
TICKETS $ 'EACH=-SIX.F OR $5. 
CAPITAT. PRIZE $50,000, 
Legalized by Sutporita of ap yt ef of fhe Legislature, 
Agents wanted. Send for circulars. Euciietiemenan 
J. M. PATTEE, Laramie City, Wyoming. 
256 peers il- 


LOVERS’ GUIDE si: 


Love Letters—Art of gaining love of and marrying 
Ho and when you please—How to be handsome—Cures 
for hundreds of diseases; Also many new secrets, arts, 
mysteries, money- -making methods, etc. @hat all should 
know, and 3 months’ subscription to “The Benefactor.” | 
the best 8 page paper in the World, all for 10 cents. 
Address, UNION PUBLISHING CO., Newark, N. J. 














(new edition ) 





THE 


WENCK: 
4, PERFUMES: 


(| AY 
80 DISTINCT ODORS, 


Including the Celebrated | 
Gilsey House Bouquet. 


STRICTLY THE FINEST GOODS 
MADE, 


TEFFT, GRISWOLD & CO., 


443 & 445 Broadway, N. ¥., Agents. 





| * ACAPULCO,” * 
| leave Pier foot of Canal Street, 
| connecting at Panama with the Company’s Steamers 


} purchased on deposit of $300. 


FRANK 


LESLIE’S ILLU 





STRATED NEWSPAPER. 














THE SHAKERS WEB-SEATED CHAIRS, 


| web backs when so ordered. 


Every chair of our 
Send for our Illustrated Catalogue 


genes, 





Ocean Steamships. 


WHITE STAR LINE. 


FOR QUEE Nato, AND LIVERPOOL, CARRYING 
ys UNITED STATES MAIL 
NEW AND FULL-POWERED STE AMSHIPS, 
Sailing from New York on SATU RDAYS, from Liverpool 


on THURSDAYS, calling at Cork Harbor each way. 
BRITANNIC- - - - SATUR Y. July 3, at 3 P. M. 
GERMANIC- - - - 8S 


’, July 10, 10: ry A.M. 
. July 17 3 PM. 





ADRIATIC --<- 
CELTIC - SA" July 24, 9: :30 A.M. 

From ‘the “White Star Dock, Pier No. 52 North River. 

ese Steamers, the fastest in the trade, are uniform in 

size, and unsurpassed in appointments. The Saloons, 
Staterooms, Smoking and Bath-rooms are placed amid- 
ships, where the noise and motion are least, affording a 
degree of comfort hitherto unattainable at sea. 

Rates—Saloon, $80 and $100, gold. Return Tickets, $175, 
gold. Steerage at low rates. 

Drafts from £1 upwards. 

For inspection of plans and other information apply at 
the Company’s offices, No. 19 Broadway, New York. 

. J. CORTIS, Agent. 





‘PACIFIC MAIL STEAMSHIP 


LINE to CALIFORNIA, JAPAN & CHINA 
via PANAMA. 

The magnificent Steamers of this line. comprising the 

COLON ” and ‘*‘ HENRY CHAUNCEY,”’ 

North River, New York, 


FOR SAN FRANCISCO, 
And also for Pacific Coasts of Mexico, Central American 
States, and for Guayaquil, Callao, Valparai-o, ete, 

The Company’s splendid Steamers leave San Francisco 
for Yokohama, Hong Kong and Shanghai, the Ist of every 
month 

Children under 12 years, half fare; under 6 years, quar 
ter fare; under 2 years, free. 

A competent Surgeon on board. 
baggage tree. 

For freight and passage tickets, or further inf 
apply at the office, on the wharf, fvot cf Canal: 
North River, New York. 

H. J. BULLAY, 
Superinte udent. 


One hundred pounds 


mation, 
tree 


made in Wall St. 
spread on Lake Shore. Ten or 


Dollats pays proportionately 100 shares of any stock 


DARRAGH & CO, Bankers and Brokers, 
New York. P.O. Box 5176. 


SIMPSON, 
yadway, 


free. 


84 B of Wall St., 





cor. 





Of the prettiest 
VISITING CARDS 

you ever saw, and ten different sam 
ples, with your name 
printed on them all, sent to any ad- 
dress, by return mail, for 
Agents’ price list and samples of 60 dif- 
erent designs for printing sent with 
each new order. vy. C. CANNON, 
46 Kneeland Street, Boston, Mass. 





make 
and Price-List 


from $212 invested in | 
Fifty | 


Pamphlet with particulars | 


beautifully | 


20 cents. |} 





the easiest, and best chairs made. We also furnish 
bears a yold transfer Trade-mark, and none others are 
Address, R. M. WaGax, Mount Lebanon, N. Y. 


Tirtk 


Standard American Billiard Tables 








NEW DesiGy, Patented June 6th, 1871, axnp DecemRER 
235d, 1873. 

THE STANDARD AMERICAN BEVEL TABLE, With the Combi 

nation Cushions, has received the unqualified approba 


tion of all the leading players, and will be found in daily 
use in the principal cities of the world. The character 
istics which have given these tables and cushions a 
world-wide reputation are: First-CLass WORKMANSHIP, 
UNIFORMITY OF CONSTRUCTION, AND DURABILITY. 

On the death of my late partner, Michael Phelan, 1 
purchased all the Stock, Machinery amd Patents of the 
firm of Phelan & Collender. The Improved Billiard 
Table and the Celebrated Phelan & Collender Combina 
tion Cushions are for sale only by me. 


H.W. COLLENDER, 


to PHELAN & 





(Surviving Partner and Successor 
COLLENDER), 


738 Broadway, New York, 


AND 


3 Tremont Row, Boston, Mass. 


$1,000 3: 
GEO. W. READ & CO., 


per annum to all. 
MORGAN & SONS, Stationers, 


| STEAM BAND SAW 


AND VENEER-CUTTING MILL, 
Nos. 186 to 200 LEWIS Street, foot 5th and 6th Streets, 
East River, New York. 
Always on hand FULL STOCK OF 
|\Hard-Wood Iumber 
| 
| AND CHOICE FIGURED VENEERS, 
| The LARGEST STOCK! The GREATEST 
| VARIETY! The Lowest Prices! 
' 
} 
| 


SEASONED 


nae Inclose stamp for Catalogue and Price List. 
Orders by mail promptly ¢ and d faithfully execute nd. 


HAVANA LOTTERY, 


| $480,000 in Prizes Every Fifteen Day 





} D PON OE i civk cc cscesisisececcsascccesss $100,000 
| DOE ct cccneetusceciseehsveceueees 25,000 
| by f ePererrr rT errrrererrrrri rr cr 5,000 
| 411 Prizes, ©" $500 each 55,500 
| Cy eee at 50,000 

2 Prizes, 310,000 e: 20,000 
j 10 Prizes, 1,000 each 10,000 
| 715 Prizes, MPO i catesdesnadionan 214,500 
| CIRCULARS FREE AND PRIZES CASHED. 


J. B. MARTINEZ & CO., Bankers, 


‘ pSYCHOMANCY, OR SOUL. CHARMING.” How 

either sex may fascinate and gain the love and af- 

fections of any person they choose; instantly. This art 

all can possess, free by mail, for 25 cents: together tvith 

a Marriage rae Egyptian Oracle, Dreams. sree to 
Ladies, etc. 1,000, sold. A queer book. Addre 

we. WILLIAM & Co., ublishers, Philadelphia. 
Imitation Gold Watches and 
HAINS at $15, $20 and $25. Each | 
Chain #2 to $12 to match. Jewe Iry 


of the same sent C.0.D. by Express. 
Send stamp for Illustrated Circular. 
g-. No Agents. Collins Metal Watch 

= Factory, 335 Broadway, New York. 
ha Box 3696. . 





WATERPROOF 


LIFE-SAVING DRESS. 


This is the Dress that is ere- 
ating such a furore in Europe. 


CAPTAIN BOYTON 


went abroad to introduce this in- 
vention to all Europe. 


The Queen of England has 
ordered the invention for her 
Yacht. 


It has also been adopted for 
general use in U. S. Navy and 
Revenue Marine Departments. 


For sale and for rent to tour- 
ists, at reasonable rates. 


Address, 
Cc. Ss. MERRIMAN, Patentee, 
16 Murray Street, N. ¥. 


Please state that you saw this notice in Frank LESLIE’s 
ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 


@ SAMARITAN NERVINE ; 


Is a sure cure for Epileptic Fits, Convulsions and 
Spasms, It has been tested by thousands and never 
was known to failin a singlecase. Inclose stam’ . 
circular giving evidence of cures, Address, Dr. 
KICHMOND, Box 741, St. Joseph, Mo, 


A CURE GUARANTEED. 
Sen f, 


DIRMASES | 201 Sones nn 
BUY J. &P. COATS’ BLACK 
THREAD for your MACHINE. 





tas 




















505100 $500 $1000 


Invested in Stoc Wileges in Wi 
Leads to many ba neg of dollars a one Fetes 
hensive explanatory circulars, containing detailed state 


ments and quotation prices of all stocks dealt in at the | 


NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE, 


Mailed free to those desiring to speculate, Address, 
ALEX. FROTHINGHAM & €0,, Bankers & Brokers, 


Opp. N. Y. Stock Exchange 12 Wau St » N. ¥. 


No. 10 Wall Street, Rear Basement, 
P. 0. Box 4685, New svork. 








Free, Write B. Fox & Co. 391 Canal st. N.Y. city. 





HAVANA LOTTERY. 


450,000 Dollars distributed in prizes every 17 days. 


1 PRBS OF, ccc ccccveccccccccccscecoess $100,000 
1 Prize of.. 50.000 





1 Prize of.. 25,000 
1 Prize of 10,000 
2 Prizes each of $5,000. ........sccccee 10,000 
10 Frizes each of $1,000. ......ccccceses 10,000 
766 other prizes amounting to........... 245,000 


ree. Orders filled. 
oubloons and Gov- 


Circulars of information furnished 
Prizes cashed. Spanish Bank Bills, 
ernment Securities purchased. 

TAY LOR & CO., Bankers, 11 Wall St., N. Y. 





‘PHELPS, DODGE & CO., 


| IMPORTERS OF METALS, 


TIN-PLATE, SHEET-IRON, COPPER, 
WIRE, Eto. 
CLIFF ST., between John and Fulton, NEW YORK. 


EAFNESS AND C ATARRH.—A Lady who 
had suffered for years from Deafness and Catarrh 

was cured by a #mple Indian Remedy. Her sympathy 

and gratitude prompt her to send the recipe, free of 
charge, to any one similarly afflicted. Address, 
MRS. M. CLARA LEGGETT, Jersey City, 


| REVISED AND ENLARGED EDITION 


BLOCK - TIN 








Se 


"All Round the World " 


| An Elegant Book of Travels. 
600 Large Quarto Pages, 1,000 Beautiful Engravings, 
Embracing the Scenes and Characteris- 
| tics of Every Nation of the Earth. 
A New Prospectus for Agents now Ready. 


The First Edition of 5,000 copies, with 500 pages and 800 
illustrations, sold for $5.00 each. The new Edition, with 100 
additional pages and 200 additional Engravings, with a 
, beautiful lithograph sheet, ‘‘ FLAGS OF ALL NATIONS,” 
| will be sold at the same pric e, $5.00, in elegant binding. 


Agents should secure this work at once. 
Address— 


United States Publishing Company, | 


13 University Place, New York. 





| NEW YORK BOOK CONCERN 


| SHIRT MANUFACTORY, 


Particulars free. A. P. | 
Phila., Pa. | 


| S. M. SPENCER, 
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Agents Wanted. 


Agents Wanted Sst commisso 
$10< $2 


AGEN Send stamp for 
Boston Novelty Co. 
$60:90 


\Gtoxn & BRo., 
10; day. E mploy ment for all. Patent Novelties. 
Largest Stationery Package in the World mailed 


for l5 cts. G. L. FELTON & Co. 119 Nassau 8t., N. ¥. 


$10 FORFEIT IF ANY ONE SELLING OUR 


GOODS tails to make money. Circulars free. 
Ror & SIMPSON, 105 Jobn Street, New York. 


7 MONTH with Ste neil i and Ke *y Check Outtits. 
Catalogues,samples, and full particulars frec. 
S47 | Wi ashing gton Street, Boston. 


Salary or commission. 
Cowan & Co., Eighth St. 


Address, 
N -Y 





per day, Send for Chromo Cat: alogue 
J. H. Bu FFORD’S Sons, Boston, Mass. 


“Tilustrated Catalogue 
, Boston, Mass 


~~ Address 
Mich. 


a week and expenses to all. Articles new, 
staple as flour Samples free. C. M. Lix- 
490 Broome Street, N. Y., or Chicago. 


a month to agents, 
EXCELSIOR MANF’G Co., 


every where. 
Buchanan, 














4 WEEK to Male and Female Agents, in their 
locality." Costs NOTHING to try it. Particulars 
1 REE. Pe 0. VIC KE RY & CO., Augusta, Maine 
7 OF CANVASSING, or AGENTS’ AID.” 
ART This litt work will enable any one to 
make a living. By mail, 24c. Send stamp for circular. 
7 Warren St., New York. 

















EVERY BODY BUYS IT! 


1One Agent made $15 in three hours. ENTIRELY 





NEW. Nothing like it being sold. LARGE 
re PROFITS. ‘The best selling article ever ofiered 


to Male and Female Agents. Address, HOOD & 


et JJOSEPH, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Excrutiatingly Gorgeous. 


‘The Rib-Tickler. * Conjuror’s Cards,’ 
‘Trans sparent Playing C: ards, "$1. ‘The Little Flirt. 
25e L. 8. WILLIAMS & CO., Cheshire, Conn. 





Six Tuscarora,...,.812 
Six Wamsutta,.....814 
Six York Mills...... $i 
Six Utica(Nonpareil) $16 
TO ORDER. All pure linen fronts. THREE-PLY 


WARRANTED A PERFECT FIT. Sent FREE OF EX 
PRESS CHARGES to any part of the country, on receip! 
of Post Office Order for the amount. Write for circulai 
and forms of measurement. REED’S ‘** PREMIER 
No, 136 Sixth Avenue, N. Y 


EMPIRE LAUNDRY, 
329 to 343 East 53d Street. 
Branca Orrices: 42 University Place, cor. 11th Street 
and 345 4th Ave. 

Gents’ and Family Linen, Lace Cartains, Laces 
Blankets, Window Shades, Crumb and Dancing Cloth 
and every description of Laundry Work. Collars an: 
Cuffs equal to Troy Work. 

Goods Called for and Delive Delivered. 


PORTLAND CEMENT. 


For walks, cisterns, foundations, stables, cellars, bridges 

A practical treatise on cement furnished 
Mercuant & Co., 76 South St., New York. 

MAGIC TRICK CARDS for 

THE MATRIMONIAI 

pictures. One PACK 
THE MAGIC BIRIr 
lots of fun. THE 





reservoirs, ete, 
FREE. S&. L. 


Wy} CENTS—1 PACK OF 
performing wonderful tricks. 
PROGRAMME with 14 tableau 
TRANSPARENT VISITING CARDS. 
for imitating birds, beasts, ete. ; 
VANISHING CARTE DE VISITE, and Prof. Raymond’ 
celebrated TRICK CARDS. All the above six article 
sent free on receipt of only 25 cents. 
Address, W. L. CRAWFORD, 
Box 3676, New York City 





Co NiO {or lender Feet 
PERFECTION IN 





BootMaki VG 


Made on Patent Lasts modeled from nature. 
Practically illustrated at 81 Nassau Street. 
EUGENE FERRIS & SON. 


“Just Out.—Par. Fv a 
STRAINER, indispensable to 
families, and dealers in li 
quids. Agent wanted for 
every city and county. Pint 
samples, nailed free, for 40 
Patent Funnel Strainer Mfr, 
Co., 33 Park Row, N. Y. 

N EASY ROAD TO FORTUNE: or, 77 
4 Ways of Making Money, 50c.; Art of Letter- Writing, 
15c, ; Short- Hand Without a Master, 25c.; Magic Photo- 
graphs, 25c.; The Black Art Fully Ex xposed, 25c. ; Com 
plete Fortune. Teller and Dream Book, lic.; Magic Trick 
Cards, 20c.; Art of Ventriloquism, ldc. ; ; Courtship and 
Marriage, Ibe. ; Magic Made Easy, 25c, : How to Raise 
Ghosts, 50c.; Jolly Joker’s Game Bag, with over 100 side- 
splitting Cuts, mh How to Behave, lic. Inclose money, 
and address, address, _ J. ¢ J. C. dunxisox, Box 5374, P. O.. New York. 


The Best of Good Stories for Boys 


APPEAR IN 


Frank Leslie’s 


Boys’ & Girls’ Weekly 
THE CAVE IN THE MOUNTAIN : 


A sequel to ‘‘ LONE WOLF.” 


JACK HARKAWAY 


His Friends in Search of the Mountain 
of Gold, 
By BRACEBRIDGE HEMYNG. 


THE BOY GUNNER: 


R, 


The Pirates of the Gold Coast. 


Are now running. 














Distinguished Scholars 
In every Number. 


Three Money Prizes—Five Dollars, $2.50 ard $1—given 
for the best solutions of Puzzles 
Frice, only Scents. $2592 year, Postage free. 


Frank Leslie, 537 Pearl Street. 
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il — i 


Vil 


STRINWAT 


(rand, Square and Upright Pianos, 
THE STANDARD PIANOS OF THE WORLD, 


First of the Grand Gold Medals of Honor. 
World’s Fair, Paris, 1867—London, 1862. 
EVERY PIANO WARRANTED FOR FIVE YEARS. 

Illustrated Catalogues sent free on application. 


Warerooms, 109 & 111 East Fourteenth 8t., N.Y. 
THE GREAT ROC KY MOUNTAIN RESORTS. —Grand 

beyond comparison.. Hot Sulphur, Soda, and other 
Springs and Baths. Snow-capped mountains, cloudless 
skies. The climate asure cure for Asthma. Those pre- 
disposed to pulmonary affections are restored to health. 
The route is by Kansas Pacific Railway from Kansas City 
to Denver. Send to BEVERLEY R. KEIM, General Passen- 
ger Agent, Kansas City, for descriptive pamphlets. 














HARMIOO®, BRADFORD & CO, yas 






Z FALCON 

Nos. 505, 20, 28, 75, 1, etc., 

embracing every style and finish. 
75 JOHN STREET, New York. 


Alabama State Lottery, 


Single Number Havana Plan. Draws every month at 
Mobile, Ala. Only 35,000 tickets. 3,680 Prizes, 
amounting to $206,000. ; 









CLO Sa Asut a4 ¢b000cseud oaceke oe $50, 000 | 
rah vaca cS 5 kG s pad eaee cease 20,000 | 
2 ee ere 10,000 | 
2 Prizes of 8: 5, po BN tack secnnenss cos 10,000 } 
10 us Mn "Xs waness4tabagssdas 20,000 | 
25 sf ? Me  * snousedetesessece 25,000 
40 “ Bee Mt” cecccecessescess SNe 


Tickets, $10; halves, $5; quarters, $2.50; eighths, $1.25. 
Circulars ‘with full particulars sent "free. Address, | 
P.C. . DE VLIN & CO., General Agents, 30 Liberty St., N. Y. | 








UNION ADAMS & CO, 
913 Broadway, 


Manutacture to Order 
Shirts, Collars, Cuffs; 
Trowser-fitting Drawers, 





< and keep a large variety of 


| Hosiery, Gloves 


AND 


Underwear, 
AT LOW PRICES. 


| JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STH Be Beye — 9 


Sold by all dealers 
| Wholesale Warehouse, 91 John St., N.Y. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS. 
' MICROSCOPES— From 50c. to $500, for 
scientific investigation 
| and home amusement ; Magnitying Glasses, Telescopes, 


| Spy Glasses, Lenses of all kinds, Price List free. I ae 
iL LISTER, Manufacturing Optician, 49 Nassau St., 


FIREWORKS. 


TRADE JN XL PE marx. 
CHEAPEST, SAFEST AND BEST. 
Estimates Furnished for Displays. 
Unexcelled Fireworks Comp’y 
112 Chambers Street, N. Y. 














Ss *qu0x MON Rerent kaa 6 ‘siornpousnuryy a A RETORT COURT-EOUS. WAR TS 
“00 2 LAAULS ‘ATTTIMLIG Mr. Fintp—* Who ever heard before of a TureE Mivition Dotiars’ Barn 2?” 


» 
ySHUOMTMIT BOIsTHOxT® 


Mr. PeckuamM—‘“ But who ever heard before 


of a SIX MILLION DOLLARS’ STEAL?” 


SLATER MARBLE MANTELS 





Oo aOaVI VALXa ‘A TAVITAIM — : | 


' 7» > 
Moma tau capstone J) SONA EDTDE! 


EDLE For any Machine, 12 for 40c., 36 for $1, | 
L. Perkins & Co., 325 Walnut St. ; Phila. 
5 








TAMMERING Cured by Bates’ Patent Appliances. For 
description, etc., address, Simpson & Co. , Box 5076,N. Y. 


KENTUCKY STATE LOTTERY! 


Single Number Scheme. 
(Authorized by Special Act of the Legislature. ) 


For the Benefit of the University of Paducah. 
$300,000 t>sciasibaysancns 
FIRST PRIZE, ceonantatetnd 








{Established ablished 1646. J 


THE DRAWING TO TAKE PLACE AT COVINGTON, 
KI., JULY Sst, 1875. 





No discount on Prizes—Every Prize paidin full. 
SIMMONS, DICKINSON & CO., Managers. 


SCEHREME. 
1-Prize of $50,000 18 oo. 6c e ccc cee ee * $50,000 


1Prizeof 20,000 is................. 20,000 
ON @& | PASS 10,000 
4 Prizes of 5,000 are ................ 20,000 


" thirnitiatecwes, Wt. 
_ &=” Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


ee see bared NEW SCHEME. NEW SCHEME. 
PONG fos. scccccccc ce : . 
50 Prizesof 500 are .............40. 25,000 | OF eee ot Seer arene Lee, 
50 Prizesof 250 are ............6045 12,500 | a odo eee erg aes 
200 Prizesof 100 are ...........s000. 20,000 2 Prizes of $25,000 each.............. 50.000 
APPROXIMATION PRIZES. SUM Gnas clea coccce cddeces 10,000 
4 of $2,000 Approximating to $50,000 are $8,000 | 23 Prizes of $1,000 each............00 23,000 


4 of 1.375 Approximating to 20,000are 5.500 Cireulars with full particulars free. Prizes cashed. 
4 of 1'000 ‘Approximating to 10,000 are 4°000 | P. C. DEVLIN, Stationer and General Agent, 30 Liberty 
6,000 Prizes of 10. are .......... 00000. 50,000 Street, New York. 


5,379 Prizes amounting to $300,000 
Whole Tickets, $10; Halves, $5; Quarters, $2.50. 
Remember that every Prize is drawn, and payable in 
full without deduction. These Drawings are never post- 
poned, but take place regularly the last Saturday of each 
month. Send for circular. 
Address all orders to 


SIMMONS, DICKINSON & CO., Covington, Ky. 









POPE'S 
Rifle Air=Pistol. 
** Useful for preparing one for the more 
serious handling of the ordinary rifle.” 


W. T. SHERMAN, General. POPE BRO’S, 
Manuf’s, 45 High Street, Boston, Mass. 








The Same Old, Old Story was Told Again at | 
Three O'Clock i in the roniene 2 " | 


 J.W. JOHNSTON 
260 .GRAND.S PREET.,.« NEW! YORK 


HOSIERY & MEN’S FURNISHING GOODS 


Six Superior Dress Shirts, made to measure, of Wam- 
sutta QO. X. X. Muslin, for $13.59, $15, $16.50 and $18, 
according to quality of Linen. A gi od fit will be guar- 
! anteed by sending the following measurements in inches: 
| Size of collar worn; measure from centre of shoulder 
| along arm to knuckle of small finger ; around chest, 
| waist and wrist. State number of plaits ; if for studs, 

spirals or buttons ; style of cuff. On request, further 
, information will be sent. gg> Undershirts and Drawers 
| of all first-class makes at pop salar prices. 


a day guaranteed using our Well 

a er & Drills. $i a month 
to good Agents. Auger book 

se dilz Auger Co,, St. Louis, Mo. 


‘FISHING TACKLE. 


Send 10 cents for our new Catalogue containing 150 
| eclored and engraved Illustrations cf Guns, Rifles, Pis- 
: toils, Fishing Tackle, Gymnasium, Base Ball, and Sport- 

ing Goods, the Best and most Complete Catalogue ever 











; Frank Leslie, Publisher, 537 Pearl St., N.Y. 











Sil Pl t d ~— i 220 & 222 WEST 23° d 
‘Silver-Plated =. SRAROGA: EAMES. yon, baih, GE 
Banks of Saratoga Lake, the Schuyler Mansion and 
Table Ware, | Grounds, containing. about thirteen acres, beautifully lo- 
| cated, adjoining the residence and grounds of Frank 
| Leslie, and near Moon’s, the celebrated drive and resort 
AND | for Saratoga’s fashionable society. Offered at a bargain 
: - | by the executors to close an estate. For further par- 

Ornamenta] Art Work in Great Variety, | ticulars, price, etc., inquire of 
| HOMER MORGAN, No, 2 Pine St. 


Richfield § prings, N.Y. 


Now Open. eh R. PROCTOR, of Bagg’s Hotel, 
Utica, N. Y., Proprietor. 


ANY PERSON 


7 den best I noied Spoons and orks are those | Owning a Sewing-machine which is noisy, worn out, or 
| SILVER-PLATED HEAVIEST on the parts WHERE | does not do the work required, will find it to their ad- 
; NECESSARILY THE HARSHEST WEAR 8. ¢ vantage to send usa description of their machine and get 
: AB comes, and our recent liberal terms of exchange for the LIGHT- 
| bearing the Trade-Mark, | RUNNING “DOMESTIC.” Address, ‘‘ DOMESTIC” 
| SEWING MACHINE COMPANY, New York. 


9 q > 
N. B.—This great improvement in Silver-Plated Spoons , Doll Ss Fashions 


and Forks is applied alike to each grade of Plate, Al, 8 Adapted from the celebrated ‘“DOMESTIC” PAPER 
and 12 0z., as ordered. The Process and Machinery for) pasHIONS. A Complete wardrobe. Prise 25 Cents. 

| manufacturing these goods are Patented. The Extraor| Buy them for your little girl. P 
“Standard Plate”? made by this Company is stamped 


| Al, simply, and is plated 20 per cent. heavier than the | The i Domestic ” Paper Fashions 


ordinary market standard. _ 


! HOMES ADORNED:! | Excel all others in Excellence of Style, Perfection of 
NEW ART! EASILY LEARNED, | Fit, and in Simplicity. Their superiority is no longer 





MANUFACTURED BY THE 


MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO, 
No. 550 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 











1847, ROGERS BROS., XII. 





200 Decalcomanie aid list sent for 25 cents. questioned or contested. Send for handsomely illus- 
GEORGE BOLES, 4 Bromtield St., Boston, Maas. trated catalogue. Address, ‘‘ DOMESTIC” SEWING- 
———————— | MACHINE COMPANY, New York. 


Don’t Fail to Read : 
Ladies, Send 15 Cents 


For a specimen copy of the “ DOMESTIC’? MGNTHLY, 

the best Fashion Magazine published. Each issue con- 

e me rican esa; tains complete and intelligent reviews on every topic of 
j Fashion ; also a choice variety of entertaining literature. 


OR Only $1.50 per annum. Agents wanted everywhere. 
” Address, ‘‘ DOMESTIC ’? MONTHLY, New York. 


New York, Washington and Long | "CATAL RCH AARNE, Free to all 
Branch Unroofed, 


NOW BEING PUBLISHED IN 


The Weekly Welcome, 


THE NEW THREE-CENT WEEKLY, 


FOR SALE BY ALL NEWSDEALERS. 
DAVY DOLT; nT AAR 
THE WANDERINGS OF A WAIF,) $$. Ss. BEN’ 1. 


The Strange History of a Half-witted Youth, 


By. Geonge L. Aiken, IRON STABLE FITTINGS 


THE YOUNG AMERICAN. AND FIXTURES, 
This powerful Story will interest old and young alike. 
No. 61 | 414 to 422 East Lay St., N.Y. 
OF THE VERY POPULAR STORY PAPER, | Reversible Corner Oat Manger, or Water Box. 


THE YOUNG AMERICAN, | | | No excuse for a Horse eating out of a dirty 


Manger. Price, $5.50. Tryone. 
Was issued SATURDAY, June 19th, 1875. cee eer 




















MANUEACTURER OF 








Now Ready; 4 





| published. FISH & SIMPSON, 182 Nassau St., N. Y. 


Pommery ‘Sec’ Champagne, .cvwrns'cten se. 


HENKELL & CO. HOCK WINES. JACK HARK AWAY IN AMERICA. 


By BRACEBRIDGE HEMYNG, 


65 Broap St., New York. Author of “Jack Harkaway’s Schooldays,” ‘Jack 





ONSTANTINES 


This fine large Chromo, printed in no less than twelve 
colors, with all the beauty and finish of the ten-dollar 
imported chromos, and in its subject one that can be felt 
and appreciated by all, is now offered at the unprece- 
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Harkaway at Sea,’’ Etc., Ete. 
I N E A neat volume, 138 pages, with numerous illustrations. 
% ) ee Price, only 30 cents. 
Every boy will want this story in this compact, handy 
form. For sale through all News Depots, or sent free of 








dentedly low rate of 20 Cents — undoubtedly the 





postage on receipt of 30 cents. 





cheapest and finest chromo ever issued for the people. 

The wood gives some idea of the subject, but cannot give Grand, Square, et aie Pianos. ‘Lone Wolf,” and other Capital Stories, will appear 

the effect of the rich colors. For sale at all news depots goon, 

= poe wee Prd Frayk LEsiie’s PUBLICATIONS. NEW YORK HOUSE, No, 112 FIFTH AVENUE. Forni Leslie 
ers may sent to \ «Tan ’ 

Frank Leslie, No, 587 Pearl Street, New York, ' ~ . = WM. KNABE & CO., Baltimore and New York. 537 Pearl Street, New York, 
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